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ARCHITECTS OF LABOR UNITY, George Meany and Walter Reuther, are acclaimed by delegates to historic founding con- 
ention of AFL-CIO in New York City Dec. 5-10. Behind them, giant backdrop in convention hall characterizes spirit of merger. 


















BULLETIN: Two RWDSU Victories in The South 


As this issue of The Record went te press, reports came Im Franklin, Va., Int'l Rep. Henry Hamiltop reported, 
in of two important election victories in the South, in- workers of the Pretlow Peanut Co. om Dec. 7 voted 111 to 
volving a total of nearly 40@ workers. 52 for RWDSU, with an additional 22°union votes challenged 


In Charlotte, N.C., Int’l Rep. Irving Lebold reported, by the company. The election climaxed a year-long drive, 
an NLRB election Dec. 6 among employees of the American following initial contact with the workers by Local 26 Vice- 
Bakery resulted in a vote of 100 for RWDSU, 6 for an AFL Pres. Alfred Bailey. Pres. Leroy Harris of ‘26’ also played 
union, and 33 for no union. Lepold had led the two-month an important rele in the campaigns, as did Hamilton and 
organizing drive, aided by the Textile Workers Union. a committee of Pretilow workers. 











Curtain Dips on Glorious Chapter in Labor History 


ClO Merger Vote Near-Unanimous 


NEW YORK CITY—The curtain dipped Dec. 2 on a brave and glorious chapter in the history of the CIO. 


In an atmosphere of sentiment and nostalgia heartily laced with exuberant confidence in a brighter day 
to come, nearly 700 delegates to the 17th constitutional convention of the CIO voted all but unanimously to merge 
with their brothers in the AFL at an- 
other convention—the first constitutional 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Org- 
anizations. 


They did not vote to liquidate the CIO, 
to kill it or put it out of existence. Their 
action meant, in the words of the Im- 
plementation Agreement, that neither 
CIO nor AFL “shall be deemed, for any 
purpose, to be dissolved, terminated or 
discontinued,” but that “they shall be 
combined and continued as a single org- 
anization.” 


While the CIO was acting, the AFL 
meeting, a scant three blocks away, 
approved merger with a salvo of-ap- 
plause that scemed to surprise some 
observers. Both the discussion and the 
voting were marked by harmony. 


There was but brief debate on the 
merger proposal at the CIO convention. 
The only vocal opposition, as expected, 
came from Pres. Michael J. Quill of the 
Transport Workers, who said he was both 
“personally opposed to this form of 
merger” and was bound by his union’s 
convention action. 

He charged the proposed constitution 
was “tailored to meet the approval of 
the top command of the AFL,” and was 
not a constitution but ‘‘a license for inter- 
union warfare, a license for racketeering 
and a license for discrimination against 
minority groups.” . 





Reuther Replies to Quill 


Reuther struck hard in his reply. He 
demolished Quill’s arguments on raiding, 
discrimination and racketeering, main- 
taining in each case that “you can write 
all of the words you want,” but “you 
have got to make them live.” 


“I simply say this,” he concluded in 
what was a statement of basic CIO be- 
lief. “This is a matter of believing. H we 
have faith in the ideals, in the principles, 
in the human and moral and social values 
for which the CIO has been a beacon 
light, then there is nothing to be afraid 
of. 

“If we are sure of our values, as Iam TWENTY YEARS OF CIO was dramatized at CIO convention in pageant titled 
sure we are, and if we are sure of our- “Image of Freedom.” Melvyn Douglas, noted stage and screen actor, was narrator. 
selves, then this is not the end. This is Above, Douglas is congratulated by CIO Pres. Walter Reuther after finale of the 
that new and glorious beginning.” stirring presentation. See feature “20 Years of CIO” on Pages 9, 10. 
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AFL-CIO IS BORN 


NEW YORK CITY—A new era for American labor opened Monday, Dec. 5, with the birth of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. More than 1,400 delegates representing 15 million organized workers 


were joined by 5,000 observers and guests at the huge 71st Re 


came into being. 


The historic convention formally 
established the unity of American 
labor which has been talked about 
for so many years, setting up the 
largest and most powerful organiza- 
tion of free labor in the world. 


A large delegation representing 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 
Union was headed by Pres. Max 
Greenberg and the other top officers 
of the International Union: Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. Sec. 
Jack Paley, and Exec. Vice-Presi- 
dents Arthur Osman, Alex Bail and 
Sam Kovenetsky. Other delegates 
and alternates included Vice-Presi- 
dents Samuel Lowenthal, David Liv- 
ingston, Julius Sum, Thomas Leone, 
Louis Feldstein,. Martin Koppel, 
George Braverman, N. Jerome Kap- 
lan, William Michelson, Cleveland 
Robinson, Theodor Bowman, Martin 
Kyne and Earl Wolfman, as well as 
other members of the International 
Executive Board .and visitors from 
many New York locals. 


Meany, Reuther Wield Gavel 


The Convention was opened jointly by 
AFL Pres. George Meany and CIO Pres. 
Walter Reuther on behalf of the Unity 
Committee which had negotiated the 
merger. Reuther then served as temporary 
chairman for the rest of the morning 
session during which Cardinal Spellman 
delivered the invocation and Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner welcomed the delegates. 

By the end of the first day, the reso- 
lution proclaiming the merger had been 


officially adopted with roars of applause . 


by the Convention. Gtorge Meany was 
elected President of the AFL-CIO, Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and 27 Vice-Presidents were named, 17 
from the AFL and ten from the CIO. 
All were unanimously elected to lead 
the new merged body. 

RWDSU Pres. Greenberg was named to 
a post on the AFL-CIO General Board, 
a representative body of leaders from 
each of the 142 affiliated unions. Pres. 
Greenberg was also designated a member 
of the Convention’s Resolutions Commit- 
tee and other RWDSU officers were 
named to various other Convention 
bodies. 

The importance of the Convention was 
attested to by the presence at the press 
table of 250 newspaper men representing 
every major press association, foreign 
press service and many individual news- 
papers and magazines. Scores of photo- 
graphers, newsreel and television camera 
men helped to record the historic occa- 
sion. 


The calibre of speakers at the Conven- - 


tion also reflected its importance to the 


giment Armory in New York City where the new federation 
: ! 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg congratulates AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany upon his election to presidency of the 
15,000,000 member merged labor federation. Meany was named by unanimous vote on first day of Convention, 


nation and the world. Among the notables 
addressing the gathering were President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who spoke to the 
delegates by telephone from his farm in 
Gettysburg, Pa. in the first speech he has 
made since his heart “attack several 
months ago; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Adlai Stevenson, Governor Averell Harri- 
man; Thurgood Marshall, General Coun- 
sel for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; U. 8. 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell and 
a host of other dignitaries. 


Interspersed among the speeches was a 
program of Convention business which 
put the new AFL-CIO on its feet as a 
going organization. Among these were a 
number of resolutions on major policy 
questions recommended by the Resolu- 
tions Committee which integrated previ- 
ous AFL and CIO statements on these 
issues. 


In other actions the Convention set up 
various departments, including the In- 
dustrial Union Department of which the 
RWDSU and other former CIO unions 
will be members. It is expected that: the 
International Association of Machinists 
and other former AFL unions which are 
largely industrial will also enter the de- 
partment. 


For the first time in the history of a 
major national labor federation, two Ne- 
gro leaders were elected as Vice-Presi- 
dents. They are Willard 8. Townsend, 
president of the United Transport Service 
Employees, formerly CIO; and A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, formerly AFL. 


Pres. Meany, who was nominated as 
the first president of AFL-CIO by Walter 
Reuther, declared the merger to be “the 
most important trade union development 
of our time.” He went on to spell out a 


program for the great new federation 
aimed at winning improved economic con- 
ditions, better schools and housing, with 
heavy concentration on securing legisla- 
tion to protect the working people of 
America. 


Elaborating on the economic and social 


gains the combined labor organizations 
hope to realize, he declared: 


“We would be less than truthful if we 
did not admit to ourselves that the leg- 
islative trend in so far as liberal and rem<- 
edial legislation is concerned, legislation 
in which we have a vital interest, in the 
last eight years has been backward and 
not forward. And it is up to us, using every 
weapon at our command under the Con- 
stitution of this country, using every 
method that is legal, to advance the cause 
of the workers. It is up to us to reverse 
the trend.” 


Notables Address ‘Historic Merger Convention 
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Joins Hate-Labor Chorus 


NEW YORK—One of the most vitriolic qut- 
bursts against organized labor in the current 
Republican campaign against unions has been 
issued by a top Eisenhower leader, Frederick 
C. Crawford, national chairman of the coming 
“Salute to Eisenhower” dinners. 

Crawford, speaking to some 200 political and 
business leaders here, tied the Nazi party of Ger- 
many and free American trade unions into one, neat 
package. 

The following statement on this reference was 
carried in The New York Times: 

“tn his address Mr. Crawford stressed the influence 

of minority movements by citing the Nazi party in 
pre-war Germany as ‘a supreme example of how a 
few people’ could rise to power. He observed that the 
Nazi rise developed at about ti@® same time that 
labor was becoming a potent political force in this 
country. ’ 

“Later, however, Mr. Crawford said he had not 
intended to imply any similarity between Nazism 
and the labor movement here.” 

In addition, Crawford, playing on the theme that 
organized labor has unlimited campaign funds in 
1956 to use against Republicans, even suggested that 
the union’ could raise $17 million by assessing each 
union member $1. No mention was made of the fact 
that such an assessment is a clear violation of Taft- 
Hartley. . 

He described labor leaders as a “small, powerful 
group” bent on moving into American political life. 

Crawford is chairman of the board of Thomp- 
son Products of Cleveland, a firm which has long 

been known for its anti-union policies. He is a 
former president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Crawford has joined Senate minority leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R. Ariz.), 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and Sen. 
Carl T. Curtis (R. Nebr.) in the anti-labor chorus. 

Republicans lined up on the other side, refuting 
them, are Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 


Gov. Theodore McKeldin of Maryland, Gov. Fred, 


Hall of Iowa and President Eisenhower, himself, 
through his message to the AFL-CIO convention. 


8% Raise Ends Shoe Strike 


ST. LOUIS—The biggest strike in the history of 
the shoe manufacturing industry, with 60 plants shut 
down, ended last week when representatives of the 
AFL Boot and Shoe Workers-and CIO United.Shoe 
Workers voted to accept a compromise agreement 
worked out by a 14-man committee and the Inter- 
national and Brown shoe companies. 

While some workers showed up for work Friday 
in Jefferson City, St. Louis and a few other cities, 
full-scale operations in the shoe industry did not 
resume until last Monday. 

The new agreement calls for a two-year union 
contract, a union shop, a 5 percent pay raise for the 
first year, and an additional 3 percent during the 
second year. 

The strike lasted 25 days, 
workers. 


involving 26,000 





The growing demand for frozen and “ ped loading their counters with non- 


meee 
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YOUNGSTERS ON PICKET LINE: Teens and 
pre-teenagers form their own picket line in 
Springfield, Mass., supporting their parents of 
the CIO Electrical Workers on strike against 
Westinghouse. 





Miami Hotel! Drive Gaining 


NEW YORK—President Ed. Miller of the 
AFL Hotel Workers has challenged the hotels 
of Miami Beach to permit elections to deter- 
mine once and for all whether striking Local 
255 represents a majority of their regular 
workers. 


-’ “We are ready and eager to hold elections at any 
time at any hotel,” Miller said in an interview at the 
Hote] Commodore during the meetings of the AFL 
Executive Committee, which unanimously voted tc 
support the hotel workers to the limit. ‘ 
Miller is determined to carry the six month old 
strike to victory and sees signs that the hotel owners’ 
front is beginning to crack. He said that some hotel 
owners are now talking with the union, something 
that they have been unwilling to do so far. With two 
hotels already signed, the Vanderbilt and the Monte 
Carlo, he predicts that there will be more by De- 
cember. 

“I think that more of them will be willing to talk 
with us as the season approaches,” Miller declared. 
“December is a crucial month for them. Our strike 
has hurt them already and they will be hurt a lot 
more before the season is over. The fact that some 
of the hotels have been willing to sit down with us 
is a sign that we have been making proggess.” 


Pilots Union Faces Ouster 


NEW YORK CITY—The AFL convention in New 
York last week voted to revoke the charter of the 
Airline Pilots on the basis of strikebreaking charges 
filed by the Flight Engineers. 

Revocation becomes effective Dec. 12 unless the 
two unions by that date work out a settlement of 
their differences which is acceptable to AFL officers. 





work here, if plan of National Retail 


$1 Pay Ruling Hits Mills 


WASHINGTON — Scores of thousands of 
southern cotton textile workers receiving 87 


cents an hour were a step closer to a 13-cent ~ 
hourly raise as the fesult of an opinion from — 


the United States Appeals Court here. But it 
is expected their case will have to go to the 
Supreme Court—which means further delay— 
before they get their money, plus accumulated 
back pay. 

The latest event in their lengthy attempts to get 
the raise was a ruling by the Court of Appeals that 
the federal government does have authority to set 


minimum wages on a nation-wide basis in industries — 


working on government contracts of $10,000 or more. 

The authority stems from the 1936 Public Con- 
tracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, which permits the secre- 
tary of labor to set the minimum oontract wage. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell boosted the minimum 
in 1953 from 87 cents to $1 an hour for cotton textile 
workers, following hearings initiated by the previous 
secretary, Maurice Tobin. — 

Employers immediately took the case to court, 
where they have managed to stall the ruling. They 
argued that the act specifies that the minimum 
wages shall be set on a local basis only. 

Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff ruled in District 
Court in April that the employers were right. The 
Appeals Court, in a two-to-one decision, overruled 
Holtzoff’s decision. 

The majority said that the Secretary of Labor 
made it clear to them “that in the textile industry, 
unlike some industries, only an industry-wide mini- 
mum will serve this purpose (to stabilize purchasing 
power), because the competition is industry-wide.” 

Congress this year passed a law raising the fed- 
eral minimum wage from 75 cents to $1, but it does 
not take effect until next March. It also would apply 
to textile workers affected by the current court tie- 
up, and all other workers in interstate commerce 
industriés. 


Detroit Papers on Strike 


DETROIT—The effective news blackout of De- 
troit is being broken slightly by half-measures as 
citizens of the nation’s most heavily organized city 
go without their three major commercial newspapers 
as a result of a strike. 

The Polish Daily News, a foreign language paper 
unaffected by the walkout of AFL Stereotypers, is 
printing its front page in English for the first time. 
Copies of the student daily published at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan are being hawked on some street 


corners. 

A new twist was added to the situation as pub- 
lishers handed “termination notices” to some 2,500 
of the city’s 4,500 newspaper workers. The companies 
insist this is not a dismissal, but a layoff, and say 
they won’t fight worker attempts to get unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
lockout. 

Editorial workers belonging to the CIO Newspaper 
Guild and members of the other printing craft unions 
are respecting the picket lines. All these other unions 
are currently in negotiation with the publishers, al- 
though their contracts do not all expire at the same 


time. 





Grant will build a $1 million ware- 


Unionists term the move a 





chilled orange juice has created a step- 
ped up production from Florida’s orange 
grove owners. Libby, McNeill & Libby is 
gearing its concentrating plant in Ocala, 
Fla. to boost the flow of frozen orange 
juice 30% to help meet this demand. 
Golden Gift at Deland, Fla. expects to 
produce six times as much chilled orange 
juice this year as it did last. . . Whole- 
sale food prices have taken a slight dip 
as measured by the Dun & Bradstreet 
index. . . A & P lowered the retail price 
4 cents a pound on its 8 o’clock brand 
of bag-packed coffee. . . Approximate- 
ly 8 million pounds of Canadian surplus 
butter have been sold to a Dutch im- 
porter for resale in East Germany... 
“Do it yourself” boxes of real holly with 
artificial berries enclosed have been 
shipped to various parts of the country 
to compensate for loss of real berries 
due to November frost in Oregon for 
Corp. had net profit of over $3 million 
for its fiscal year ended Oct. 31, com- 
pared with $655,000 in the 


food items because of slow purchases 
by consumers. : 
see 


Gimbels New York’s basement store 
launched a foreign bargain bazaar with 
$70,000 worth of imported merchandise 
from 13 countries... W. T. Grant in 
Cleveland offered an award of a $20 
Gift Certificate to any customer who 
trains his parakeet to say: “I shop at 
Grant’s”... R. H. Macy’s 27 units 
throughout the country expect to do 
$390 million business during the year 
ending Jan. 31, 1956, Pres. Jack I. Straus 
said. In addition, four more units will 
be built by Macy’s in New Jersey, New 
York, Kansas and California... Until 
a control system is devised all Japanese 


Dry Goods Assn. goes through. 


Consumer installment buying in Octo- 
ber pushed to another new high but the 
monthly increase was the smallest since 
February, the Federal Reserve Board 
reported ... Toy and game production 
has been stepped up considerably over 
last year, with merchants anticipating 
record breaking Christmas sales... 
The shoe industry produced 49 million 
pairs in October, an increase of 14.3% 
over a year earlier, estimated the Tan- 
ners Council of America. 

ses 


New York City department stores dur- 


house on @ 1342-acre site at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to serve ita stores in the mid- 
western area... Sears, Roebuck is in 
the midst of a modernization program 
for its national headquarters which will 
involve an expenditure of $512 million. 


November volume at John Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store set a new 
record running 2 to 3 percent ahead of 
previous high. . . New York piece goods 
buyers say that good holiday fabric 
volume could be better if it were not 
for a shortage of sales people. . . Net 
profit of Lane Bryant in the nine months 
ended Oct. 31 increased 34.8 percent 
over the same period a year earlier, 
while sales were 8.1 percent higher... 
8.S. Kresge estimates a 5 to 10 percent 
gain from now to the end of the year, 
said Franklin P. Williams, president... 
A large scale expansion program in- 
volving leading department stores in 
major cities has been announced by the 
Barton’s Bonbonniere candy chain. 
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RWDSU 
Honors 
A Friend: 
John Riffe 


A man who played an im- 

pe portant role in establishing 

—_ om = the new and greater RWDSU 
FAREWELL TO FRIENDS was said with a smile by CIO Exec. Vice-Pres. John V. Riffe, right, at dinner tendered in his honor that prea Aa gg 1954, 
by RWDSU. Enjoying his quip are, |. to r., facing camera, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, as tie cana ite Poon 
Steelworkers Sec.-Treas, |.W. Abel and Pres. Max Greenberg. in which he is held by 


RWDSU officers and mem- 
bers. 


That man is John V. Riffe, 
who for more than two and 
one-half years has held the of- 
fice of executive vice-president 
of CIO. With the establishment 
of the AFL-CIO, John Riffe 
returns to a post in the leader- 
ship of the United Steelworkers 
of America, the union with 
which he has been associated 
during most of the past 20 
years. 


It was in appreciation of his 
services as a top officer of CIO 
and his own qualities as a hue 
man being that a dinner was 
given in honor of John Riffe-on 
Dec. 1 by the RWDSU. Ming- 
ling with the officers of 
RWDSU were Riffe’s close 
friends and associates in the 
Steelworkers and CIO. They ine 
cluded such leaders as Steele 
workers Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel, 
CIO Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, 

ger Te Ly _ Al Whitehouse, who is slated to 

~ Se a ee: Hs ea iis be director of the —. 
:; , : . Industrial Union Dept., an 

SOUVENIR of warm fraternal association was wristwatch presented to John Riffe by RWDSU. L. to r., Alex Bail, Al White- many others. CIO Pres. Walter 

house and |.W. Abel of Steelworkers, Pres. Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Heaps, Riffe, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, C.H. Gillman of ClO Reuther and Steelworkers Pres, 


staff, Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, Vice-Pres. Joseph Binenbaum and CIO Reg.-Dir. Robert Starnes. David J. MacDonald expressed 
their regrets that a meeting of 


the AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
prevented their attendance. 


The keynote of the dinner, 
held at Leone’s Restaurant, 
was sounded by RWDSU Pres, 
Max Greenberg when he saidt 
“We have not had the privilege 
of knowing and working with 
John Riffe for very long. But it 
has been long enough for us to 
know him ‘as a devoted and 
loyal friend, a man of ability, 
and integrity, and a dedicated 
trade unionist. His own union 
is fortunate in regaining the 
services of such a leader.” 


To which Riffe replied, in 
part: “It has been a gratifying 
experience to help build an orge 
anization like the -RWDSU. 
Wherever I may be assigned by 
my own union, you can be sure 
that I will always be ready and 
willing to lend a helping hand 
to your union, and to join with 
you in working for a bigger and 
better united labor movement.” 


RIFFE DINNER brought together leaders of RWDSU, regional directors of CIO and Steelworkers Union executive board mem- 
bers. In foreground ‘above are RWDSU Vice-Presidents David Livingston, Phil Hoffstein, Joseph Binenbaum, Julius Sum, 
Sam Lowenthal, Cleveland Robinson, Bill Michelson, Louis Feldstein. and Martin Koppel. " 
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New York & Northeast 


Buffalo Local Celebrates 
15 Years of Achievement 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Since they were organized back in 1940, the members 
of Local 1195, who work at the Upson Wallboard Co., have won raises in 
wages among general helpers from 45 cents an hour to $1.54, and at the 





very least doubled the rates of all other 
categories, with a present top hourly 
scale of well over $2 an hour in the plant. 
These gains, as well as the immeasurable 
improvements in job security and welfare 


N.J. CIO Maps Legislative 


Plans as Convention Opens 


NEWARK, N.J.—An overhauling of the 
state workmen’s compensation law heads 
the state legislative program for 1956 
recommended by the three top officers 
of the New Jersey State CIO. 

The legislative recommendations were 
contained in the report of State CIO Pres. 
Paul Krebs, Sec.-Treas. Victor D. Leon- 
ardis and Exec. Vice-Pres. Joel R. Jacob- 
son to the 14th bi-annual convention of 





the State CIO, which opens at the Am- 


bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, Dec. 10. 

Nearly 1,000 delegates from 400 CIO 
locals throughout the state are expected 
to attend the three-day convention and 
hammer out the State CIO’s policies for 
the next two years. 


Drug Local 1199 Classes 
Aid Members on the Job 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1199’s “Un- 
ionversity,” a program of classes designed 
to aid members on the job, will open a 
new series of. courses in January. Total 
enrollment in past classes has already 
topped the 500 mark. 

Classes are held at the Union’s head- 
quarters. Among the subjects to be taught 
are Cosmetics, Merchandising and Sales- 
manship, Spanish, and “What’s New in 
Pharmacy.” 








benefits, were reviewed by the local mem- 
bership on the occasion of their union’s 
15th anniversary. 

A year-by-year study of contract im- 
provements was compiled by Int'l Rep. 
Tom Evans and the officers of the local. 
The local leaders noted, however, that in 
order to continue to make progress the 
200 members “must take a more active 
part in the life of Local 1195.” : 

They called for regular attendance of 
all members at membership meetings, and 
“lively participation in them in order to 
develop a better understanding of the 
contract” and to help develop policies 
which will make the union a more effec- 
tive instrument in improving the mem- 
bers’ conditions. 

The first contractavas won in 1940, and 
provided raises of four cents an hour, with 
an additional two cents going to certain 
employees in lieu of a bonus. Two years 
later, rates were established at 65 cents 
an hour for general helpers, 9142 cents 
for engineers, 1.0142 for boss millwright 
and 1.1114 for machine tenders. 

The war years saw improvements 
mainly in working conditions and the 
strengthening of job security provisions. 
Further wage boosts were won in the 
years right after the war, and in 1952 
a health and welfare plan was estab- 
lished. Last year jobs were re-evaluated 
and raises of five to 16 cents an hour 
won on that basis. 

It was pointed out that throughout 
Local 1195’s history, these gains were won 
in amicable negotiations, and only twice 
did brief work stoppages reflect a serious 
dispute between the union and manage- 
ment. 





Industrial Caterer Signed 
By New England Jt. Board 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A first RWDSU contract was concluded last 
month, at Comet Catérers, an industrial food service firm, culminating an 
organizing effort led by New England Joint Board Rep. Joseph Casey. The 
firm is expanding rapidly in this industrial area, Casey said, and will soon 


employ a substantial work force. 
The new contract provides a number 
of improvements in previous conditions, 
including commissions of 15% on sales, 
two-week vacations with pay based on 
average earnings and 9 paid holidays. 
Also established in the contract are full 
seniority rights, the right to bid for open 
sales routes, a grievance procedure which 
includes arbitration, and several other 
provisions for job and union security. 
The Comet employees voted unani- 
mously for the terms of their first 
RWDSU contract,. whose negotiation 
was led by Casey. The company nego- 
tiator-was treasurer Morton Levine. 





ported, meanwhile, that the organizing 
campaign at Raymond department store 
in Boston is marking time as a result of 
the busy Christmas season, which finds 
the employees working every night of the 
week. The campaign got under way early 
in October, when several employees ap- 
Rypached the union and asked for aid in 
organizing the 350-worker store. In the 
few weeks of the drive a substantial num- 
ber of employees has signed up, Honan 
said. ad 

Leading the organizing drive are Joint 
Board Vice-Pres. Irving Rich and Reps. 
Katherine Lloyd, Hugh McCaffrey and 





Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan re- 
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RWDSU Locals rriman: 
Don't Extradite Willie Reid’ 

NEW YORK CITY—Several locals of the RWDSU have joined the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in New York State and the 
City CIO in a campaign to prevent the forcible return to Florida of Willie Reid, a 
Negro who was sentenced to 15 years on the Fiorida chain gang sinfply for getting 
into a fight. 

The campaign is to urge New York Gov. Harriman to refuse to extradite Reid 
for prosecution by Florida authorities. One of the RWDSU locals involved in the 
campaign, Local 1-S of Macy’s department store, has pointed out that “extradi- 
tion would mean certain death for Reid.” 

‘1-8’, acting on a report of its anti-discrimination committee, is circulating 

addressing 


Curtis Hayford. 
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he were forced to serve out his 15-year term on the notorious Florida chain gang. 

Reid was sentenced in 1950 after being involved in a fight over a gambling 
game. He was given 15 years although no one was even hurt in the wrangle. 
escaped the chain gang early in 1952 and was living in New York until taken 
inte custody this year. 
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New York RWDSUers Extend] 
Helping Hand to Strikers 














Record photo by Bea Eckstein 


FIGHTING MONEY from District 65 goes to strikers at Westinghouse Elec- 

tric Co., who have been walking picketlines since October. Above, ‘65’ 

Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, r. hands check for $1,000 to Paul Jennings, 

Sec.-Treas. of District 4 of the International Union of Electrical Workers. 

Ten thousand District 4 members are on strike in metropolitan area, 44,000 

throughout the nation. Earlier ‘65’ contributions to Arma and Sperry strikers, 
also [UE members, amounted to more than $700. 


CASH from Local 1-S, the union of Macy department store 
to striking Arma Precision Instrument Co. workers, also 
IUE. Above, a Macy worker makes contribution to the Arma 
Arma workers, members of Local 460, have been on strike 
workers filled many barrels with food as well as 
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First Contract Won 
At W.T. Grant 
In Meadville, Penn. 


MEADVILLE, Pa. — Although part 
of their store was burned down in a 
recent fire and closed for about a 
month, the newly organized W. T. 
Grant employees in this town were 
determined to nail down their first 
RWDSU contract and have union 
conditions to come back to when the 
store reopened. This was accomplish- 
ed in an agreement with the com- 
pany, concluded Nov. 22, Int’l Rep. 
Ernest Burberg reported. 


A little more than a weex ago the store 
reopened, and the 40 employees went 
back to work. In addition to wage in- 
creases ranging from $1 to $4 a week 
won as a result of their organization, the 
mew contract put into writing certain 
benefits the company had gee 4 
granted, such as a health plan, retir 
ment and death benefits, vacations and 
paid sick leave up to 2 weeks after 5 
years service. 

A key issue was seniority, which the 
company at first resisted, saying it 
wanted sole discretion in hiring and fir- 
ing and calling back laid off workers. 
But strict seniority was finally estab- 
lished. 

The union negotiating team in- 
cluded the two officers of the new 
local, Pres. Dorothy Sherry and Treas. 
Shirley Peterson, with Int’l Rep. Bur- 
berg. 

The workers yoted for RWDSU in an 
NLRB election last September, after a 
campaign begun when a group of em- 
ployees themselves sought out the union. 


12-17¢ Raises Won 
At Rieck Dairies in Pa. 


ALTOONA, Pa. — Across-the-board 
wage boosts of 12 cents an hour and 
better vacations were the chief gains in 
@ new one-year contract between Local 
382 and the Rieck Dairy plants here and 
in nearby Bedford and Lewistown, Int'l 
Rep. Ernest Burberg reported. 

The contract also included, for the 
first time, the retail drivers at the 
Altoona plant, who joitied the union last 
October, making the Rieck shop 100% 
union. The drivers, who work on straight 
commissions, won the equivalent of a 
12-cent hourly increase in higher com- 














several other cities. 





Marx Toy Workers Set 
For PAC Activity 


GLEN DALE, W. Va—Once again 


_ Local 149 prepared to take a leading role 
in political activity among unions of the 


Ohio Valley as it wound up a fund rais- 


Boo campaign which netted more than 
500. 


The local, with close to 1,000 members 


PAC and Legislative Committee 
Chairman Harry Ott singled out Vera 
Garish and Lena White for a good job 





The Midwest 





9 to 2ic Raises for 3000 at Campbell Soup 


CHICAGO, Ill—An overwhelming majority of the 3,000 employees of Campbell’s Soup Co. turned out in a 
series of membership meetings on Nov. 30 to ratify unanimously the terms of a new two-year contract. The agree- 
ment brings wage increases ranging from 9 to 21 cents an hour as well as a host of other contract gains. 





oy 


First contract gets once-over from newly elected unit officers at Steinmetz Dairy in 
West Jefferson, O. The shop voted for RWDSU in October. L. te r., Exec. Sec, Ivan 
Miller, Chairman Charlies Hardy, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles. 


Ohio Local 379 Racks Up 


Another New Dairy Pact 


COLUMBUS, O.—Another first contract marked the continuing pro- 
gress of Local 379’s organizing efforts throughout the State of Ohio. The 
recently organized Steinmetz Dairy workers in the town of West Jefferson 


late last month unanimously approved 
the terms of their first RWDSU pact, 
Int’]l Rep. Eugene Ingles reported. These 
workers voted overwhelmingly for 
RWDSU last October. 


The employees established a set of 
fine conditions, in line with those in 
effect at other Local 379 dairies. Among 
the gains won are the union shop and 


_ strong job protection provisions, such as 


seniority, a thorough grievance procedure 
and the right to bid for better jobs. 
Other improvements are a greatly im- 
proved vacation plan, a better route cut 
pay plan, two working days off with pay 
after 14 days worked, in addition to Sun- 
days off, and a number of other gains. 


* 
Elsewhere in the loca] the City Ice & 
Fuel Co. employees in Marion, O., re- 
newed their contract for one year with 
wage boosts of five cents an. hour. The 
union negotiators were Unit Chairman 
Leo Reed and Exee, Sec. Jim Harris. 


In Akron the Greyhound Pést House 
employees, whe operate the terminal 
eatery, completed talks on a contract, 


extending it for twe years. Wage in- 
ereases of 25 cents a day were won 





for the first year, with additional raises 
of 40 cents a day in the second year. 
The unit’s vice-chairman, Ann Harr, 
led the negotiations, replacing Chair- 
man Jane Horvath, who is ill, She was 
aided by Exec, Sec, Juanita Overly. 


Int’] Rep. Ingles assisted at both the 
City Ice & Fuel and Greyhound Post 
House negotiations. 


CREEL GEL LE LOE LE LOO? 


Leaders of Local 194, the union of 
Campbell workers, pointed to the “fine 
spirit of unity” in the plant as an im- 
portant factor in the quality of the set- 
tlement and the speed with which it was 
reached. 

The workers took several steps to dem- 
onstrate their collective strength and 
support of their contract demands. Most 
effective among these was their paftici- 
pation in a strike fund, reflected in the 
wearing of strike fund buttons through- 
out the plant. 

Key terms of the settlement are: 

@ General increase in all base rates 
of 642%. Additional increases of 3 cents 
an hour in can plant rates, except janitors 
and elevator operators, and of 5 cents 
an hour in all maintenance department 
jobs and most classifications in the power 
house. 

@® Company payment of half the cost 
of hospitalization and surgical insurance 
for dependents, in addition to the present 
coverage for employees only. 

@ Three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 15 years’ service. 

A number of other improvements con- 
cerned maternity leaves of absence, de- 
termination of base pay on new jobs, 
retaining department seniority and pay 
for time given to handling grievances, 
The contract will run for two years, with 
@ wage reopener during the life of the 


pact. 

The negotiating cothmittee was led by 
Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher and Re- 
gional Dir. Al Evanoff and included 
Campbell’s Division Dir. Henry Gistover, 
Sec. Josephine Chlupsa, ‘194’ Recording 
Sec. Kenneth Washington, Lenrow Austin 
and Angelo Lamprinos. 

The contract talks began in October, 
when the union first presented demands 
to management. Negotiations got down 
to brass tacks about the middle of last 
month. 

The company made an offer of wage 
boosts of 4% and some other benefits, 
which was rejected as inadequate by the 
negotiating committee. The company 
then came up with the 644% offer on 
wages and improved its stand on several 
other issues to the satisfaction of. the 
Campbell workers. 





Texas Lady Foils Cops in Strike 


McALLEN, Tex.—A woman who speaks no English came to the aid of 
bers of a newly organized local of the AFL Motor Coach Employees. 
Company, second-shift pickets 
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The South 


: -~ . Mississippi Cotton Oil Shop 
Votes 21-2 for RWDSU 


JACKSON, Miss.—In the face of strong company efforts to keep them 
out of the union, the workers at the Mississippi Cotton Oil Co. took their 
longest stride yet toward an RWDSU contract and decent wages and work- 
ing conditions. On Nov. 30; after months 
of careful organization, the workers voted 
21-2 for Local 180A in a National Labor 
Relations Board election, Regional Dir. 
Harry Bush reported. 

Bush said the workers are determined 
to win the same conditions as those en- 
joyed by ‘180A’ members employed at the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. in this city. The 
local is headed by Pres. Sylvester Guster, 
who was largely responsible for leading 
the organizing campaign at Miss. Cotton 












Bush pointed out that the workers 
themselves showed an unusual deter- 
mination and unity as they fought to 
organize the union in their plant. They 
held fast despite company attempts to 
intimidate them in anti-unfon letters 
and leaflets sent to their homes, and a 
management-sponsored dinner on the 
eve of the election, obviously designed 
to influence them against voting for 
the union, 












ALABAMA QUEENS are invested™with regal authority at Retail Clerks Local 43¢ 
annual holiday party in Birmingham. They are, left, Patricia Carver of H.L. Green 
store, who is crowned by State CIO Sec.-Treas. Jim Battle, and right, Queen Margaret 
Turner.of W.T. Grant unit gets award from ‘436’ Pres. Vivian Smith. The party was 
« bang-up event; with 300 attending and plenty of food and fun in playing various 
games. Other awards were Retail Clerk of the Yéar to Pres. Vivian Smith, Most 
Pleasing Personality to Dot Gilbert of H.L. Green, and Wittiest to Irene Clark alse 














Oil. He made the original contacts with 
the workers and saw to it that the con- 
tacts were kept up and more members 
signed through regular meetings. 





SERVICE WITH A SMILE is what the newly elected officers of Birmingham Bakery 


Among the conditions they seek to im- 
prove are wages of 75 to 85 cents an hour 
and 12-hour shifts seven days a week 
without overtime. 






Local 441 promise to give in this photo of their installation by Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker, at left. Local officers are, l. to r., Pres. Bill Bordelon, 1st Vice-Pres. Bob 
Henderson, 2nd Vice-Pres. Jack Fields, 


of the Green store. 





Ala: RWDSU Locals Sign Up 


W house, Bakery Routemen 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Most of the 25 employees of the Shaw Warehouse 


Co. have joined Local 261 in a drive led by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston. The 
workers are scheduled to name their choice of union in an NLRB election 


December 16. 


Regional Dir. Frank Parker said the 
Shaw employees were contacted by Local 
261 members at the Moore-Handley hard- 
ware warehouse, and that they have been 
meeting regularly at the union hall on 
Buth 20th st. every Saturday. The com- 
pany has agreed to a consent election. 

In Tuscaloosa, about 50 miles from this 
city, members of Local 405, led by Pres. 
Olan Waldrop, have organized the driver- 
salesmen at their plant, Hardin’s Bakery. 
Almost all of the 23 men have signed up 
and the labor board has been petitioned 
for an election to make it official, Parker 


said. Management has said it will agree 
to an election. 

In Nashville, Tenn., Parker reported, 
the 76 employees of Meadowgold Dairy’s 
ice cream plant won a renewed contract 
with wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
across the board; strengthened seniority 
provisions; an additional paid holiday 
and improved vacations, as well as in« 
creased sick leave with pay. 

Negotiations were led by James Pate, 

President of Local 150 in Nashville, who 

also serves as business agent for the 

Meadowgold workers, and Local 761A 

Pres. Jack Herrod. The pact will run 

for one year and is effective Dec. 1. 
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TORONTO, Ont.—Another in the chain of Silverwood’s Dairies throughout Ontario has been organized and 


has won its first RWDSU contract, Int’l Rep. George Barlow reported. Employing about 30 workers, the plant in 
Guelph is the eleventh to join RWDSU and brings the number of Silverwood’s employees wifo are members of the 





100 in 3 Shops Organized in Ont. 


TORONTO, Ont.—Close to 100 workers 

three shops have been organized in two 

in the province of Ontario in the 

past month. Two are dairies, Kitchener 

and Westside Dairies, in the town of 

Kitchener. The third is a hotel—the 
Quildwood Inn—in Point Edward. 

The Guildwood employees officially be- 
members of Local 448 when they 
last month for RWDSU by 29 to 6. 

is expected that contract negotiations 








will start soon, with Business Agent Wilf 
Leeson leading the talks. 

A proposed contract has been submit- 
ted to management of the Westside 
Dairy, whose employees recently won 
certification of Local 440 RWDSU as the 
union of their choice. More than 30 
workers are employed .ktre. At the 
Kitchener Dairy, where about 20 people 
are employed, certification has been ap- 
pliedefor by Local 440. 


a 





International to about 1,000, Barlow said. 

Wage boosts ranging from $6 to $18 a 
week were won, as well as coverage for 
hospitalization and doctor care, and life, 
sickness and accident insurance. The 
company pays 75% of the cost of this 
coverager Other gains are 8 paid holidays, 
with double time if worked; vacations up 
to 3 weeks after 15 years, and working 
conditions typical of RWDSU dairy con- 
tracts in this province. 

A renewed contract with the Silver- 
wood’s plant in St. Catherine’s was also 
reported. Here, 50 employees improved 


“their wages by $2 to $4 a week, won 


improved compensation on route cuts for 


driver-salesmen, and reduced their own 


contribution to the health plan 25%, with 
the company now paying 75% of the 
premium cost. A number of other im- 
provements in working conditions was 
established. 

In the city of Hamilton, Ont., con- 
tract negotiations began in four plants 
employing about 500 members of 
RWDSU, Barlow reported. The com- 
panies are Silverwood’s, Borden’s, 
Hamilton Co-op Creamery and Royal 
Oak dairies. ; 

The workers are asking wage increases 
of $6 to $10 a week, increased welfare 
benefits, vacations and paid holidays. 


‘presidents; Dave Young, secretary-trease 





Urge Quick Unity 
Of All Labor 


In Saskatchewan 


REGINA, Sask.—CI0O affiliates in this 
province, organized in the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labor, called for immediate 
action to bring about unity between the 
Federation and its counterpart in the 
AFL at the SFL’s 12th annual conven<- 
tion in North Battleford last month. 
Among 120 delegates at the three-day 
meeting were 13 RWDSU members. ’ 

Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek reported 

that the Federation Executive had, just 
prior to the start of the Convention, 
named a committee “to negotiate a 
merger in the shortest space of time.” 
Members of tie committee are SFL 
Pres. L. A. Gardiner, Exec. Sec. W. G. 
Davies, Regional Dir. W. E. Hale, and 
Smishek. 

The Convention re-elected Pres. Gare 
diner to the top post, Others elected were 
Fred McClelland and John Poth, vice¢ 














urer, and Joe Sawchyn, recording secre 


A number of resolutions was acted on, 
many of them legislative proposals, 
Among these were a call on the governe 
ment to enact a 40-hour, five-day week 
with no reduction in pay; proposals for 
alleviating the unemployment situation} 
unemployment insurance law amends 
ments; minimum wage law; prohibition 
of injunctions in labor disputes, fair eme 
ployment practice laws and more. 





Windsor Pact Settlements Net Gains 


WINDSOR, Ont.—One contract settle- 
ment covering the employees of two res- 
taurants was concluded last month, with 
wage increases ranging up to 20 cents an 
hour and a number of other gains, Int'l 
Rep. George Barron reperted. The places 


are Reaumes’ Campus Restaurant and 
the Hi-Neighbor Restaurant. 

Settlement was also reached at the 
Murphy Tobacco Co. The workers won 


$4 weekly wage increases and a reduction 
in working hours, plus many other gains. 
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The Prize: Invitation to Convention 


Union to Reward 65ers 
Who Sign New Members. 





The 1956 Convention of District 65 promises to be the 
greatest ever held, as.a result of a proposal adopted by the 
General Council on Dec. 7. For, in addition to the delegates 
attending the Convention at the Laurels Country Club, there 
will be many rank and file 65ers invited as guests as a reward 
for their achievements in the huge organizing campaign now 
under way. ; 


Organization Director Bill Michelson, in his report to the 
Council, recommended that invitations to 65ers to be guests 
of the Convention be extended on the following basis: 


@ Every rank and file member who succeeds in organ- 
izing 20 new members will be invited as a guest. 


@ Every steward who organizes 20 new members will be 
entitled-to bring along his own guest. 


@ Every crew that collectively organizes 50 workers will 
designate a member from its own ranks, in addition to the 
steward, to be a guest. 


@ Every organizer or general organizer who leads a drive 
in a local which organizes 100 new members will also be 
entitled to bring along a guest. 


Michelson proppsed—and the Council approved—that 
all workers organized during the period between Dec. 1, 1955 
and May 11, 1956, when the Convention begins, be credited 
to the 65ers who organize them. 


‘ 


* * * * * 


The recommendation that invitations to the 1956 Con- 
vention serve as rewards for organizing efforts grew out of 
the District’s hope that this will be, in the words of Pres. 
David Livingston, “an occasion for celebration, recording 
the most important organizing victories in the union’s his- 
tory.” 


Pres. Livingston, at the Council meeting a month ago, 
had noted that “our conventions provide the only means of 
material reward that ‘65’ can give active rank and filers, who 
give their time and energy to build and operate the union.” 
He observed at that time that “this year, we have a special 
desire to reward our rank and file leaders because of the 
extra burdens they have assumed with the assignment of 
our~ mos? experienced organizers to the department store 


organizing drive.” e 


Now, with a new program designed to reward rank and 
filers who organize unorganized workers, the delegates will 
be joined by many guests. Fortunately, the Laurels Country 
Club has enough room to accommodate as many guests as 
District 65 is likely to invite. And, since each such invitation 
means at least 20 additional workers organized, the officers 
of the District would like to be able to fill the Laurels to 
its utmost capacity. 


Let’s go, 65ers! See you at the Laurels next May! 
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‘It Was 


Osman Calls 
65 Example 
To All Labor 





ARTHUR OSMAN 


Arthur Osman was in New York last week as a delegate to the mer- 
ger convention of the AFL-CIO, and since the ‘65’ General Council met 
last Wednesday night, it was hardly surprising that the featured ad- 
dress was delivered by Osman, founder of the Union and its beloved 
leader for so many years. 


Arthur opened his address by remarking that the newly-merged labor move- 
ment could well study District 65 as “the finest example of labor unity in the 
country.” 


Wherever he has gone, Arthur observed—-and he has visited scores of 
unions in recent years—he has yet to find one organization “which even re- 
motely compared with District 65.” He cited as the keystone of ‘65’ success 
the fact that “each member does a little bit, and the result is a whole lot, and 
that’s why ‘65’ is strong and great.” 


For a while the union had been on the defensive, he observed, “and some 
super-patriots questioned our Americanism and called us vile names. Of 
course they were lying: there are no finer Americans than 65rs, no groups 
anywhere which fight for more decent objectives.” 


He noted that 65ers had. never abandoned their principles in order. to 
please the attackers, refusing to crawl before the likes of McCarthy. “We 
refuted the lies about us, but we never made peace with our enemies by joining 
them. We were, and remain today, true to our concepts of what is good and 
decent.” 


The merger of AFL and CIO, Osman said, offers great opportunities to all 
of labor, and “makes this a wonderful time for an organizing offensive by 
District 65.” If each of the 30,000 members of ‘65’ would do a little bit towards 
organizing the unorganized—“if each member organizes but one new member” 
—the drive will be a great success, he said. 


Osman concluded by calling on the members of District 65 to do some 

ebragging about their union, “because you have plenty to brag about. Let’s tell 

the unorganized what we have here in ‘65’, and they'll flock by the thousands 
to join with us.” 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF 10 ORGANIZATIONS among those earmarked by 
65ers as recipients of funds raised during ‘65’.Community Fund drive were 
_ on hand for presentation of checks at Dec. 7 General Council meeting. Here 
Pres. David Livingston turns gver $2,000 to Rev. James P. McKeown for 
Greater New York Fund. Others in photo and amounts their organizations 
received include, |. to r., Miss Ruth Wasserberger, United Jewish Appeal, 
$1,615; Jacques. Coe, Nat'l Cancer Foundation, $1,225; Dr. Frank Milam, 


a Memorable General Council 
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Israeli Urges 
Support for 
Bond Drive . 





A ‘65’ campaign of great importance is shaping up as members of 
the union mobilize to assist the State of Israel, whose very existence is 
once again being threatened by Arab armies which are stronger than 
ever before. The drive is part of the nationwide “Bends for Israel” 
campaign. 


Like the war bond drives during World War II, 65ers in this campaign are 
urging their employers to join them in helping to give the young and cour- 
ageous Jewish nation the means to defend itself in face of the threatening mil- 
itary build-up of the Arab states. - 


At the General Council meeting Dec. 7, a number of stewards reported early 
responses of their crews and some of the employers to an appeal for bond pur- 
chases signed by Pres. David Livingston and sent to stewards and employers 
alike. 65ers who cannot purchase a bond may give to the Jewish labor federation, 
Histadrut, for the purchase of a mobile hospital unit. 


The stewards’ reports of sums already raised were a dramatic show of the 
readiness of 65ers to give to this cause, and had the effect of answering an elec- 
trifying appeal made at the Council meeting by a guest speaker, Reuven Dafni, 
the Israeli government’s consul in New York City. 


- Mr. Dafni’s poetic and powerful description of the dangers which have 
confronted Israel since its birth seven and a half years ago made a deep and 
lasting impression on the ‘65’ stewards. He emphasized that Israel’s enemies 
are not the Arab people* but only the “corrupt Arab leaders—tfle feudal lords 
who keep their people in the most abject medieval slavery.” 


He added that, “although there are black clouds on the horizon, we in Is- 
rael are deeply convinced that with the help you can provide, and the help of 
the democratic peoples of the rest of the world, we will make those clouds yield 
a wholesome and beneficial rain which will nourish the growth of our demo- 
cratic Jewish state.” - 


After Mr. Dafni spoke, Pres. Livingston announced that the target date for 
completion of the bond drive is_Dec. 19. The date coincides With the second 
performance of the annual Chanukah Festival held in Madison Square Garden. 
Bonds may be purchased at the union, Livingston said. 


Record photo by Robert Franklin 
N.Y. Heart Ass’n., $800; Madison Jones, NAACP, $554 in addition to bo; 
vious donation of ‘$l, 000; William Bliss, N.Y. Cancer Committee, $1, 
Manuel Cabranes, Society for Prevention of TB in Children of Puerto Rico, 
$500; Miss Mary Purcell, American Red Cross, $325; Lt.-Col. Paul J. Carl- 


son, Salvation Army, $260; and Hank Raullerson, United Negro College 
Fund, $200. More than $18,000 raised in fund drive is being distributed 
to over 200 designated Catt ete Livin said. 
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350 More Join 65° in Organizing Drive 


Dramatic evidence of the effectiveness of District 65’s campaign to organize 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson at the General meeting Dec. 7. 


“ingand around” New York’s department stores was cited by Organ- 
“Our efforts in the past month alone,” he declared, “have resulted in 350 application cards 


and 175 membership books from newly organized workers in department stores, direct mail, the Garment market and processing sections of our union.” 


As a result of these developments, Mi- 
chelson said, additional organizers are 
being brought on the staff in order to 


make the most of the opportunities now 
presented. Several experienced rank and 
filers from the Garment locals will be 
added, and their assignments will be to 
concentrate on department stores located 
on 5th Avenue between 33rd and 42nd 
Streets, the boundaries which roughly 
define the Garment area, and at the 
same time to work among the many un- 
organized Garment shops in this area. 


Some additions to. the department 
store organizing staff have already been 
made. These include Contracts Division 
Dir. Phil Manheim and Gimbel-Saks Lo- 
cal 2 Chairman Ricardo Carbonell. They 
are assigned to the 5th Avenue -stores 
above 42nd Street, and are to concen- 
trate especially on the non-selling em- 
ployees in these stores. 


More Organizers Needed 


It is expected, too, that additional org- 
anizers will be needed to follow up on the 
surveying work of General Org. Milton 
Reverby, who has had encouraging res- 
ponses from the employees of several un- 
organized stores. 


Michelson’s report called for an inten- 
sified effort by each steward to get larger 
turnouts for the picket lines at A&S in 
Hempstead, and at the three Blooming- 
dale ‘branches. He noted that the lines 
are hurting business, and do so even more 
if they are strengthened for the remain- 
ing Saturdays before Christmas. 


In the past month’s organizing; the 
largest single group of new aplication 
cards has come from a large direct mail 
shop, which has been under organization 
by Organizer Bill O’Connor for a number 
of weeks. 


In the Processing locals one new shop 
of 42 workers has been brought under 
contract and two other shops, employing 








Record photo by Roland Willoughby 


NEWLY-ORGANIZED WORKERS of Lankenau Textile shop meet with Org. Al Dicker, 
left. Their first contract brought 11 employees wage boosts of $10, 3714-hour week, 
10% holidays, 10 days sick leave, other gains. 
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about 80 people, have been organized and 
are expected soon to complete agree- 
ments. . 
The Garment locals are continuing the 
progress begun last summer, when a drive 
was launched to bring into the union un- 


organized competitors of ‘65’ shops. Most 
recent victories have been in two large 
Textile Local shops, Forge Mills and Lan- 
kenau Textile, a 17-worker quilting shop 


and six button shops organized in the past 


few weeks. 





Great Neck Non-Selling Group Organized 





Ask NLRB Vote at Stern’s Branch 


An important milestone in District 65’s department store organizing campaign was reached this month at 
Stern’s Great Neck, L. I. branch store, where a majority of the non-selling employees have been organized, it was 
reported by Sol Molofsky, who is in charge of the drive at this store. A union request by Pres. David Livingston 


that the company meet with union rep- 
resentatives to discuss ‘65’ contract cover- 
age for this group was turned down by 
management. 

A meeting of Stern employees in Great 
Neck last week voted unanimously to pe- 
tition the National Labor Relations Board 
for a representation election among the 
non-selling group alone, while continu- 
ing efforts to build a strong majority 
throughout the store. Mark Seaman was 
elected steward by the non-selling group, 
and a list of grievances was.drawn up for 
presentation to the store manager. 


More Join th A & S Warehouse 


Meanwhile, District 65 continued to en- 
roll employees of Abraham & Straus in 
increasing number. General Organizers 
Nick Carnes and Frank Brown, in charge 
of the A & S campaign, reported that 
‘65’ was close to a majority of the work- 
ers in the firm’s two warehouses at John 
and Jay Streets in Brooklyn. 


An indication of the quickened tempo 
of the department store drive was noted 
by Organization Dir. Bill Michelson 
when he reported to the Dec. 7 General 
Council meeting -that sizeable delega- | 
tions of employees from Bloomingdale’s 
New Rochelle and Stamford stores, from 
A & 8 in Hempstead and Stern’s Great 
Neck, have been coming down to Dis- 
trict 65 Center during the past month 
te participate in meetings of the de- 
partment store locals. 


Michelson added that contacts with 











AFL-CIO Delegates 
Visit 65° Center, 
Like What They See 














More than 100 delegates to the 
historic merger Convention of the 
AFL-CIO visited the ‘65’ Center on 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, and virtually all 
expressed amazement, describing 
the building as the finest trade 
union headquarters any of them had 
seen. 

The bulk of the visitors were regional 
directors of the former CIO and Executive 
Board members of the RWDSU. Max 
Greenberg, RWDSU president, had in- 
vited the delegates to join him for dinner 
at the ‘65’ Center, which he described as 
“the showplace of labor in this country”. 

Following the dinner, several officers 
of ‘65’ toured the 1l-story building with 
the visitors, explaining the various ser- 
vites and departments. There were stops 
at Club 65, the Credit Union, Pharmacy, 
Optical Dept., Consumer Service, Security 
Plan, Hiring Hall, the various ballrooms, 
and the organizational department. 


Consumer Service Focal Point 

With their eyes on Christmas gifts for 
the family, the delegates spent most time 
at Consumer Service, and in deference to 
the visitors the store was kept open to 
11 p.m. Throughout the evening they ~ 
remarked at the large numbers of mem- 
bers using the building for meetings as 
well as for the many services. 

One Midwestern regional director said 
that he had heard much about the won- 
ders of the ‘65’ Center, “but whatever I 
heard fell short of what I see here tonight. 
This building is simply amazing; there’s 
nothing like it anywhere in the labor 
movement.” 


$4-$5 Waae Package Won 
At Klaber Apparel Shop 


APPAREL LOCAL—Three, months be- 
fore the contract was scheduled to ex- 
pire, a new two-year agreement was 
reached with Klaber Bros. apparel dis- 
tributors, providing wage boosts of $2 to 
those earning over $65 and $3 to em- 
ployees making under $65, an additional 
automatic $2 hike in February, 1957, plus 
other improvements in the contract. Or- 
ganizer Milton Reverby, Steward Jack 
Foster and a committee of four other 


Klaber workers negotiated the pact. 


This Item 
For Kids Only 


This item is for the children of ‘65’ 
members only: 

Hey kids! Make sure your pop or 
mom takes you to the annual Christ- 
mas-Chanukah party sponsored by the 
union on Sunday, Dec. 18. There will 
be .two terrific shows, at 1 p.m. and 3 
p.m., and you can take in either one. 

Here’s what you'll see: Rollan Ro- 
Chelle, the master magician who will 
baffle all who watch him. Mr. Rochelle 
will require assistants from among the 
audience, and you may be among the 
lucky ones. 

Then there will be the Skating Re- 
gals, last seen on a famous TV circus 
show. The Regals will take some kids’ 
in the audience for a death-defying ride 
eon wheels. That sure will be fun. 

Also, there will be Sammy the Clown, 
making everybody sing and laugh, and 
finally, Santa Claus will make a per- 
son3l appearance with a gift for each 
child. 

The price of admission is only 65 
cents. A new seating arrangement in 
the Penthouse will guarantee that 
everyone will see the whole show from 
2 comfortable seat. Tickets are now on 
sale at Consumer Service and through 
organizers. . 
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Record photo by Dudley Foster 


“SANTA BABY’ in this case is Sol Golubchick of Millinery Local, in. his 


annual role of St. Nick at ‘65’ Consumer Service, where he hands out gifts . 


to kiddies: every Saturday. Children in photo are, left, Salvatore, Angela 
and Vitina lanuzzo, and at right, Santa's big helper, Leonard Golubchick. 





Breakstone Dairy Contract Nets 
$7.50 Package Over Two Years 


FOOD LOCAL—Agreement was reached between District 65 and Break-— 


stone Bros., dairy products firm, on a contract covering the 32 members 
employed in the Bronx plant. The new pact provides for a package of $7.50 


Spread over a period of two years, Al 
Bernknopf, assistant to Pres. Dave Liv- 
ingston, reported. 


The settlement specifically provides 
wage boosts of $2 as of Dec. 5 of this 
year, $3:50 effective April 1, 1956 and an 
‘additional increase of $2 in February, 
1957. 


As part of the settlement, the company 


Last Call rs Toys 


A last call to 65ers to bring new or 

used toys to the Retired Members Toy 

’ Project was sounded by Jack Ossofsky, 

Retirement Director. The toys will be 

repaired and gift-wrapped and distrib- 

uted to needy children for the holiday 

- season. Bring toys to Toy Depot, lo- 
cated on 6th floor of ‘65’ Center. 











agreed to waive the provisions of the 
recent arbitration award which allowed 
Breakstone to lay off eight workers, there- 
by reducing the basic crew, without sev- 
erance pay. Instead, the company agreed 
to limit the reduction to four, and to 
include severance pay. 


The shop also won an improvement in 
the vacation plan, providing a third week 
vacation after 12 years instead of 15 as 
was the custom, an improved sick leave 
clause for seniority workers, and a five 
cents an hour boost in minimums in the 
second year of the life of the contract. 
The contract, which was due to expire in 
February, was extended to 1958. 


A meeting of the Breakstone workers 
held Dec. 5 at the ‘65’ Center unanimous- 
ly ratified the new agreement. Negotia- 
tions were led by Bernknopf, General 
Organizer Andy Bellemare and Steward 



























































Harry Brown. 
DECEMBER 
DATE LOCAL PLACE 
Monday Dec. 12 SER reen Room 
4 . Needle Panel Room 
Tuesday Dec. 13 Textile ne Penthouse 
24 et Retail Jam. & Queens Whitman Hote! 
Wednesday Dee. 14 Apparel 
” = Button ; pg 
sed > ia Display Dept. Store ... Room 508 
Thursday Dec, 15 Metal (Emglish) .....cccccsecccsccccssssseee Clover Room 
sal at: Toy & Gift Green Room 
Saturday Dec. 17 MUNN. CIID. nistssicrsccscintinsmendiccagemation ~- 10:00 A.M. Roem 50% 
Sunday Dec. 18 Union News ........ J Sth Floor Lounge 
Monday Dec. 19 GREES TRO TE cistwccihdecehedices - 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
“ oe, ae Millinery A Oval Room 
” ” ” 
v ioe Corr. Nite " 5th Floor Lounge 
Insurance ee . Room 508 
Tuesday Dec. 20 Com, he DTU onenseserertsetmneseseten 6:30 P.M, Green Room 
© pe New Jersey ............ MoM. 5th Floor Lounge 
General Office .. Panel Room 
Wednesday Dec, 21 Corrugated Penthouse 
ake Fics Ret. Gen. Meeting Cancelled 
- Se Display Service Rom 608 
‘Thereday Dee. a Ret. TV Jersey ........ Cont. Ball 
SA ai Sample Card Oval Reom 
; 4 Garment Penthouse 
_ Monday Dee. 26 Holiday 
Tuesday Dee, 27 Dental .. Reom 508 
of pc SB Screen : Oval Room 
= 1 Gay FAOTAWRre on essceeresm—igeeeesnesses sees “1300 PM. = =9Green Room 
Wednesday Dee. 28 Retail TV n.invnnnnunee 1:30 & 10:45 PM. Clover Reom 
Cigar 7:00 P.M. Sth Fleer Lounge 
Thursday Dec. 29 Dry Goods 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
‘WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1956 — EXECUTIVE COUNCIL — 1:00 P.M. — CLOVER ROOM 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY lth, 1956 — GENERAL COUNCIL — 1:00 P.M. — PENTHOUSE 
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CHO) PLACE| 


By BERNARD STEPHENS 


@ When Dave Livingston was invited to address the New York 
County Medical Society—the first trade union leader to do so in 150 
years of the Society’s existence—he and two other ‘65’ leaders, Bill 
Michelson and Irv Baldinger, were also asked to join the Society’s 
leaders at dinner before the meeting. The invitation noted that the 
practice is for the Society’s officers and-their guests to wear dinner 
jackets and black ties. This perplexed the three 65ers, since they do 
not own tuxedoes, and felt they might be uncomfortable in rented suits.- 
Between the two parties there followed some informal discussion on the 
matter of formal wear, but without a definite conclusion. Dave, Bill 
and Irv decided to compromise by wearing dark suits and black tie. 
There was an embarrassed moment all around when they arrived for 
dinner. The Medical Society officers, each a distinguished physician, 
in deférence to their guests’ wishes all wore business suits. 


. © * 





@ Coupk of issues ago, The Record featured an article on “The $64,000 
Question”, noting that the program’s huge success was bringing hundreds more 
members into District 65 via Revlon’s expansion program to meet booming 
sales. The article was headlined, “Top TV Show Helps the Union Grow”. From 
1.G. Juliber, Revlon vice-president, came a letter to The Record which reads: 
“As you probably know, much has been written about this program, and from 
every angle. So I thought; that is, until I read your article and the latest 
angle, the show as a union organizer. I enjoyed reading it.” 


Which reminds us of the fellow who came home proud and excited one 
day and asked his wife to look out the window. There was a shiny new 
Cadillac, his very own. “Alright, stupid,” said the wife, “what question did 
you miss?” ‘ 


@ Just to show you how carefully District 65 plans its organizing cam- 
paigns, the union headquarters in Brooklyn for organizing the A & S store 
is on Livingston Street. And the phone number of the union headquarters for 
the Bloomingdale’s Fresh Meadows store is FLushing 8-6500. 


@ Two players in the ‘65’ Bowling League, Bob Fuchs and Andy Candres, 
put out a little bulletin called “District 65 Bowling Briefs”, with facts on the 
league, cute little gags and personal items on the players. A recent edition car- 
ried this item: 


“What do you fellows think about putting in a quarter apiece and buying 
“a bottle of whiskey and giving it to the one who rolls high game Christmas 
week? The handicap will be added in to give everyone a good chance at it. 
Let’s hear from the captains.” 


If I was a captain, I’d ask if that handicap stuff being added is 90 proof, 
or are they cutting good whiskey? 


v * . 


@ Stuck for a last-minute gift idea? Tiffany’s, the Fifth Ave. jeweler, 
has a bargain sale: a $36,300 emerald and diamond brooch has been marked 
“down to $29,700; and a gold, sapphire and diamond cigaret case is down from 
$1,400 to $800. . . If its the cigaret case you like, you can save additionally by 
buying cigarets at Consumer Service, where a carton costs only $2.02. 
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@ ONCE OVER LIGHTLY: The Record gets an assist in bringing to- 
gether Sid Farber, Toy & Gift Local chairman, and an Army buddy who went 
thru Battle of Ruhr with Sid. Seems the friend has a sister-in-law who works 
at Bloomingdale, saw Sid’s picture in her issue of Record, got in touch... 
Remember the ‘65’ Varsity basketball team playing an Army team in the Garden 
two years ago, and the terrific performance by Les Yellin of ‘65’? Les is now 
the soph star of St. Francis quintet ... John Buckenberger, organizer assigned 
to B’dale’s Stamford, was seriously injured in an auto accident Dec. 3 He’s 
at Jersey City Medical Center ... Marty Ring and wife Barbara welcomed new- 
comer David, 7 lbs, 10 oz., on Nov. 17... Proud indeed is Lillian Blumstein of 
Mailings Inc., whose son Philip and partner Vivian Best entered semi-finals 
of TV Channel 7’s dance contest, “Step This Way.” Both are CCNY students, 
could win grand prize of trip to Europe. 


alia BES RE SEY, 






e Record photo by Roland Willoughby 
GOOD LUCK, GOOD HEALTH are wished Estelle Peyson at send-off shop 
party Nov. 25 by workers of Standard Sample Card. She's retired under ‘65’ 
Plan after 52 years of -work, five in this shop. Estelle, center, is shown 
being presented gold ornament by Eva Schachner as co-workers joined to 
make farewell memorable one. 
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Doctors Acclaim 
Livingston Talk 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


“Labor and medicine are natural allies, and 
working together,.they can lead the way in pro- 
viding all Americans with the medical care they 
need, pay the doctors fairly, and do it in a way 
which will be acceptable to doctor and patient 
alike.” With these words, District 65 Pres. David 
Livingston, the first labor leader ever to address 
the New York County Medical Society in its 150 
years of existence, began a speech hailed by the 
Society’s physician-members as: a~contribution 
to their understanding of labor’s role in the 
field of health care. 


The doctors’ reaction to Pres. Livingston’s talk was 
summed up by the, Society’s former president, Dr. 
Peter Murray, who said it was “a delightful and in- 
telligent presentation. It has thrown new light on 
the question of delivering medical care to the public 
through free choice, which we believe to be the 
American way.” 

Dr. Murray expressed the significance of a union 
leader's appearance at the Soeiety meeting by saying 
“We are beginning to sit across the table with labor 
to talk over some mutual problems, and as we do this 
the misunderstandings between us will fade.” 


‘65’ Proposal Accepted in Principle 


Following Pres. Livingston’s adtiress on Nov. 28 a 
letter from the New -York County Medical Society 
to the union announces the Society’s acceptance in 
principle of a recommendation that doctors serving 
members of District 65 charge fees which are within 
the union’s schedule of allowances for fee-for-service 
care. 


The recommendation had been under considera- 
tion by the Society since last September, when the 
union launched the fee-for-service medical care pro- 
gram as a companion to the existing pre-paid care 
through the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York (HIP). The union had approached the medical 
societies of all five boroughs of the city and urged 
them to recommend that their member-doctors ac- 





Dr. Samuel Z. Freedman, president-elect of N. ¥. County Medical Society, 1., and Dr. Philip D. Allen, r., 
were hosts to ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston at dinner beforé meeting at which he spoke. 


cept as fees for their services the amounts provided 
in the union’s fee schedule. 


Pres. Livingston spoke to the doctors at the regular 
New York County Medical Society membership meet- 
ing Nov. 28, at the Society’s headquarters at 2 West 
103 St. The talk and question period which followed 
took up the entire “scientific session” of the meeting, 
during which the doctors usually take up various 
technical aspects of their profession. The meeting 
followed a dinner given by the Society's officers, Presi- 
dent-elect Dr. Samuel Z. Freedman and Vice-Pres. 
Dr. Philip D. Allen, with Livingston, Organization Dir. 
Bill Michelson and Security Plan Dir. Irving Baldinger 
as guests. 


One of the main reasons for asking the coopera- 
tion of the medical profession, Livingston said, is 
the union’s aim to provide equally comprehensive care 
to ali members, whether they have chosen HIP or 
the fee-for-service program. “If the doctors accept 


our allowances as the complete charge for medical 
service, our members will have a choice of compre- 
hensive medical care at no cost, either through a 
closed panel group like HIP or through the use of 
doctors of their completely freg choice.” 


Such a plan, he emphasized, far from undermining 
gxisting health plans, would stimulate the develop- 
ment of comprehensive medical insurance. and lead 
to its expansion through existing plans throughout 
the nation. 


Describing the ‘65’ Security Plan to the doctors, 
Pres. Livingston pointed out that the Plan has no 
high paid executives and staff to drain off large 
amounts of the Plan’s income in administrative costs. 
This fact permits using the maximum amount of 
income for actual benefits to the members. And ‘it 
is this fact, too, which results in the Security Plan’s 
ability to meet “the necessarily high costs of medical 
care,” he declared. 





Some Enchanted Evening’ for 1100 
At 65 Negro Affairs Dance . 


The evening was cool, and so was the music. There were few, if any, wallflowers 
among the 1,100 members and guests who jammed the Penthouse Ballroom at District 
65 Center on Dec. 3 at the annual dance of 65’s Negro Affairs Committee. This was - 
due to the danceable music of an all-star aggregation led by Tyree Glenn, the mambo- 
Calypso music of Benito Garcia and his band, and the Snub Mosely Trio who per- 


formed on the 10th floor. 


The dance, held the Saturday evening before the opening of the AFL-CIO merger 
convention, attracted a number of delegates from the RWDSU and other unions. 
Among these were RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Arthur Osman, founder of ‘65’ 
and now executive vice-president of the International, as well as officers of the 
District: Pres. David Livingston, Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson and Organization 


* Dir. Bill Michelson. 


With this successful affair under its belt, and over 500 memberships secured for 


the NAACP, the Negro Affairs Committee announced a meeting for Dec. 14, at which 
plans for the Committee's spring campaign would be mapped. 





Record photos by Bea Eckstein 


Dance floor was jammed for every number at Negro Affairs Committee dance Dec. 
3, with hundreds of couples tripping the light fantastic to the music of top instrumen- 


talists and vocalists. 
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Nuevo Espiritu 


en Campana 


De Tiendas por Departamentos 


Por BILL MICHELSON 


En estos dias pasados han sucedido algunas cosas en las tiendas por 
departamentos bajo la campafia de organizaci6n que indican el progreso 
que se va obteniendo, producto directo del trabajo de varios organizadores 
en conjunto con algunos miembros de fila. Es de muchisima importancia, el 
saber que los trabajadores desorganizados en las tiendas estan respondiendo 


en grandes numeros a la campafia de or- _ 


ganizacion. 

Hasta ahora estos trabajadores estuvie- 
ron apaticos a Ia organizacién; pues te- 
nian la duda de si el Distrito 65 habia 
empezado esta campafia.para retirarse 
prontamente si no daba resultados por 
los obstaculos que pudieran presentarse. 

Ahora pueden numerarse las victorias, 
particularmente en A & S y en la tienda 
de Sterns en Great Neck, donde todos los 
obreros del almacen han firmado con el 
“65”. Los trabajadores de Blooming- 
dale’s en New Rochelle y los de A & S en 
Hempstead, estan atendiendo a los miti- 
nes y han expresado sorpresa, entusias- 
mados de lo que han‘visto y han oido. 

El cambio en la actitud de estos obre- 
ros en las tiendas desorganizadas es por- 
que han lIlegado a la conclusién de que 
nuestros miembros estan determinados a 
toda costa a organizar estas tiendas y 

traerlos bajo contrato con el “65”. Este 
dos ha producido un cambio tambien en- 
tre nuestros miembros y lideres. 

Lo mejor de nuestro personal de or- 
ganizaci6n, incluyendo virtualmente a 
los organizadores generales, estan a- 
hora trabajando todo el tiempo en la 
campafia para organizar las tiendas. 
Estan determinados a triunfar en esta 
campafia en esta seccién decisiva de 
nuestra jurisdiccién—las tiendas por 
departamento. 

Y entre nuestros miembros hay un en- 


Necesita 
Un Doctor? 


Si Ud. tiene algin problema 
acerca de cual es su Grupo Mé- ; 
dico o si aun no es inscrito en 
uno de los grupos de HIP o si 
tiene algun problema relacio- 
nada con cuidado médico llame 
a la oficina de la Unién OR 
3-5120. 



















tendimiento del punto expresado por el 
Presidente Dave Livingston, de que en las 
tiendas por departamentos, donde hay 
grandes ganancias anualmente, buenos 
aumentos de salarios pueden obtenerse y 
que estos pueden servir de ejemplo a las 
demas. secciones del Distrito. Este enten- 
dimiento se ha desarrollado en todas par- 
tes en nuestra Unién, particularmente en 
las tiendas por departamentos, donde a 
pesar de los triunfos obtenidos y de las 
ganancias hechas, atin los salarios estan 
muy bajos. Nuestros miembros le dicen 
esto a los obreros desorganizados, afia- 
diendo ademas, que todos juntos pode- 
mos mejorar esta situacién. 

En este cambio en nuestra actitud ha- 
cia la campafia de organizacién lo que 
ha traido a cientos de nuestros miembros 
semanalmente a visitar a los compafieros 
desorganizados en sus propios hogares y 
en las tiendas, y a hablarles de la Unién 
y lo que puede hacerse para cambiar el 
cuadro de salarios en la industria. 

Aun tenemos que recorrer un largo 
trecho antes de llegar a nuestros objeti- 
vos. Y en el camino encontraremos obsta- 
culos de parte de los patronos, los que 
saben al igual que nosotros los triunfos 
y ganancias que pueden obtenerse. No 
hay duda que resistiran. 

Pero ahora que la Unidén ha entrado 
en esta campaia podemos ver las grandes 
fuerzas que tenemos y lo mucho que pue- 
de alcanzarse con el conocimiento, ener- 
gia y determinacién de nuestros miem- 
bros, dirijidas hacia la emancipacién de 
muchos miles de obreros en las tiendas 
por departamento. 





Comite de Asuntos Hispanos 
Se Reune diciembre 16 


Invitamos a todos los miembros hispanos del Distrito 65 para ' 
que asistan a la reunién-del Comité de Asuntos Hispanos que ha 
de celebrarse el viernes, dia 16 de diciembre a las 7 p.m. en el 
Oval Room del Centro del Distrito, situato en el 13 de Astor Place. 


Esta reunion cierra el numero de las.mismas por el afio 1955. 
Pero débido a que tambien han terminato las actividades del afio ; 
en esta noche, trataremos de trazar y adoptar un programa de 
actos civicos y culturales el préximo afo. 


neral. 
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é No falten a esta reunién y demostremos nuestro interés para 
" el mejoramiento y desarrollo de nuestra comunidad. No falte. 
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Todos los hispanos tienen deber y.derecho de asistir a esta 
reunién y traer y expresar ideas sobre que actividades resultarian 
mas provechosas para nuestro conglomerado y la Uni6én en ge- 


Hoy mas que nunca, necesitamos la unificacién de todos los 
miembros hispanos y su integracién dentro del Distrito 65 para 
id tener mejoras en nuestras condiciones economicas' y sociales. 
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Por el Comite: 

ABELARDO BAEZ, Chairman 

ANTOLIN FLORES, Secretario 
MARIO ABREU, Organizador 
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Se Gana Convenio 
En las Tiendas Vim 


En la vispera del dia safialado para 
declarar una huelga, los trabajado- 
res de las 56 tiendas de Vim llegaron 
a@ un acuerdo en el mitin celebrado 
el viernes, 11 de noviembre entre el 
Distrito 65 y la compafiia. El acuerdo 
llegé después de varios meses de ne- 
gociaciones. 

Los términos del convenio, incluyen 
$6.00 de aumento—$2.00 retroactivos a 
mayo lro y $2.00 adicionales para mayo 
del ’56 y el ’57. Ademas, $2.00 para los 
vendedores, efectivos noviembre Iiro del 


*1956, mas un bono de $37.50 y 5c la hora 


de aumento para los que trabajan parte 
del tiempo. El convenio correr& hasta 


mayo lro del 1958. 4 

Por las ultimas semanas los obre- 
ros de Vim habian estado preparan- 
dose para ir a una huelga, habiendo 
reunido un fondo de huelga que alcanzé 
la suma de $15,000 y la autorizacién 
del Concilio General. La Union estaba 
alerta para participar en la huelga que 
habia de comenzar en noviembre 12. 

El comité negociador estaba dirijido por 
Al Bernkopt, asistente al Presidente Da- 
vid Livingston. Al declaré que la Unién 
ofrecié arbitrar todos los puntos en dis- 
puta para evadir la huelga. La compafiia 
acordé finalmente arreglar el contrato en 
noviembre 11. El punto mas importante 
era el aumento para los vendedores. 





DEPT. DE JUSTICIA NO TOMA ACCION 


Una carta del Departamento de Justicia de los Estados Unidos ha sido recibida por el Distrito 65, rehusando 
tomar la responsabilidad en el caso de secuestro y asesinato en la persona de Emmett Louis Till, en el estado de 





Mississippi. Esta vino en contestacién a un telegrama enviado por el gran mit 


Record Photo by Frank Kerness 


_PRESENTACION DE UN RELOJ DE ORO es hecha al ste ward José Hernandez, miembro del “65” en Brugueras 


Cigar Co 


., por la organizadora Valarie Robinson durante el mitin general de la Local de Cigarros el dia 28 de 


noviembro en el Centro del “65”, mientras el Chairman de la Local Abelardo Baez observa. La presentatién fue 
“hecha a Hernandez por su asistencia a 12 mitines conse -utieos del Concilio General y el Cuerpo Ejecutivo y por 





cumplimiento de su labor como steward. 


in llevado a cabo en el Garment Cen- 


ter, auspiciado por el Distrito 65, el NAACP 
y el Jewish Labor Committee en el pa- 
sado mes de octubre, el cual condené la 
justicia de Mississippi por dejar libres a 
los asesinos. 


La carta del Departamento de Justicia 
decia: 


“La informacién obtenida indica que 
debido a que Mr. Till no fué transportado 
a través de la frontera del Estado, este 
lamentable secuestro y asesinato envuel- 
ve violaciones a las leyes de Mississippi 
solamente y no a ningun estatuto federal. 
Este departamento no tiene autoridad 
para tomar accién en el mencionado su- 
ceso.” 


El Secretario-Tesorero, Cleveland Ro- 
binson, describié la posicién del Depar- 
tamento de Justicia — “Una desgra- 
ciada evasion de responsabilidad en un 
caso que urge accién federal.” 


Otra vez llamé al Fiscal General de 
los Estados Unidos para que interviniera 
en el caso, haciendo notar que ya que el 
Gran Jurado del condado de Le Flore 
habia rehusado hacer la acusacién per 
secuestro, el Departamento de Justicia 
estaba en la obligacién de conducir sus 
propias investigaciones y acusaciones en 
el secuestro y que no podia escondérse 
tras una mera “indicacién” que Emmett 
Till no habia sido transportado a través 
de la frontera del Estado. 
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There’s Still Time 


To Do Your 
Last-Minute Shopping 


for Christmas Gifts 














And Save Money Too! 


At Consumer Service 
13 Astor Place, 8th Floor 


@ CONSUMER SERVICE is operated by and for 
members of our Union. You must show your Union 
book when making a purchase. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Friday to 8 p.m.) Saturday from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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Talks Open for 1700 
In Direct Mail Shops 


DIRECT MAIL LOCAL—Negotiations on the 1956 reopening of the 
contract with the Direct Mail Master Contract Assn. got under way Dec. 
1 at the Shelburne Hotel with District 65 presenting a list of 17 demands, 


Organizer Jim Ward reported. The re- 
opening provides for negotiations on 
wages, minimums and piece rates. The 
contract, covering 1,700 members, expires 
in 1957. 

The committee, led by Al Bernknopf, 
assistant to Pres. Livingston, included 
Organizers Ward, Frank Patten, and 
Henry Stirt, the Local officers, Stewards 
and several leading rank and filers. Ap- 
proximately 45 members made up the un- 
ion committee. 


Demands presented at the opening ses- 
sion included a 37% hour week; five days 
sick leave, increase in the night differ- 
ential from the present 6% to 10%; elimi- 
mation of the present accumulated time 
clause for vacation and institution of a 
plan providing one week after 6 months 
employment, 2 weeks after 1 year and 3 
weeks after 10 years; guaranteed average 
for piece workers on a daily basis; in- 
clusion of supervisors under the contract; 
and time and one-half for Saturday work. 

Many members of the committee ex- 
pressed support of their demands to the 
employer representatives at the lively 
session. 


Daniel Arvan, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation, asked for time to study the 
demands of the workers. He asserted 
that the Direct Mail industry is only 
partially*organized, and as a result em- 
ployers in the association are faced with 
unfair competition. Arvan asked the 
cooperation of ‘65’ in eliminating the 





evil of homework among direct mail 
workers. « 

Another meeting of the parties is sched- 
uled for Dec. 20 at 8 p,m. inthe Lexington 
Hotel. Ward said the committee is hope- 
ful that the issues can be resolved around 
the bargaining table, without resorting to 
arbitration. 


$4-$15 Boosts Won 
At New LLC Shop 


CHEMICAL & PAINT LOCAL—A one- 
year contract was signed by the employer 
of the newly organized Atlas Coatings 
Corp., providing for wage boosts of $4 to 
$15 plus coverage under the ‘65’ Security 
Plan, Organizer Morris Doswell reported. 
The new agreement covers 8 workers. 

In addition, three days sick leave was 
won for the first time. Minimums range 
from a starting wage of $52.50 to $60 after 
10 months. The workers already receive 
paid vacations. ~ 


The Atlas workers were contacted by 
Al Friedheim, 65er at Monroe Sanders, 
whose shop is located near the Atlas 
plant in Long Island City. With the 
organization completed, the workers 
went on to win an NLRB election, in- 
stalling District 65 as their union by an 
8-0 vote. 








Protest Ends One-Day Layoffs — 
After Holiday at Cosmetic Shop 


COSMETIC & DRUG LOCAL—An important grievance affecting all 75 
tmployees was settled at the Helen Neushaefer Cosmetic Co. prior to Thanks- 
giving. For years, prior to organization of the plant into District 65, the 


company laid-off the workers @or one 
day during a holiday week, Organizer 
Dean Zavattaro said. The day before 
Thanksgiving, the company posted a 
notice Informing the shop that they were 
laid-off on Friday of that week. 


The Neushaefer workers reacted im- 
mediately. Their stewards, Millie 
Berndt, Pearl Moorehead and Agnes 
Darrell, called a meeting of the work- 
ers to protest the lay-off as a violation 
of the contract, which states that 
workers must be laid-off in seniority. 


With the Neushaefer workers solid on 
this question, Organizer Zavattaro at 
a conference with the company was able 
to settle the grievance. 


It was the company’s contention at first 
that more than 50% of the shop had 
requested the closing to insure a long 





weekend holiday. The stewards reported, 
after canvassing the entire shop, that 
not one had requested such a closing. 
The company then said it preferred to 
have the shop work that Friday. 

Zavattaro paid tribute to the Neushae- 
fer workers, who after two years of bitter 
struggle to win a District 65 contract 
succeeded in gaining a two-year package 
settlement providing for over $9 in gains. 
The Neushaefer workers months ago, 
after joining ‘65’, were forced out on the 
picket lines for 10 months. The NLRB’s 
Washington office later ordered the 
workers reinstated, awardea them back 
pay and ordered an election which ‘65’ 
won. 

The recent grievance was the first 
substantial one dealt with since the sign- 
ing of their ‘65’ contract in September. 





New T Trainee Organizers on 65 Staff 





CARLOS ORTIZ 


JOE FIORE 





RICARDO CARBONELL 


Three additional trainee organizers have joined the District 65 staff for 3-month 
periods. Out on leave from their shops, each has been assigned to the organizing 
drive. Ortiz, from Robin Skall Co., is working under Gen. Org. Andy Bellemare in 
er 2 Seecinih ane igre 


are at work organizing in 




















Revion Wins Third Straight, Takes Hoop Lead — 


. By John O'Neill 


The 


$64,000 Question team en Revlon took some quick strides on the road to the District 65 Basketbd@ll championship when they racked up the 


Doubleday Book squad to the tune of 72-60, for their third straight win . This gives Revlon sole possession of the top rung in the team standings, but 
the defending champs of Retail Drug Local 1199 and the Brooklyn Area are also undefeated. 





New Dance Class Series 
To Open for 65ers 


Winter sessions of the Ballroom Dance Class for 65ers are sched- 
uled to start on Friday, Jan. 20. The class will run for eight Friday 
evenings, 7 to 9 p.m. The steps of the Mambo, Cha-Cha-Cha, Meringue 
and other pop steps of the day will be taught by Armando and Rosetta 
of the Pedro and Olga Studios. 


Registration for the classes will begin immediately. You may register any 
evening on the 7th floor of the District 65 Center. The full fee for this eight 
week course will be $4. 


A class party will be held on Friday, Dec. 16 for participants in the 
current series of classes. 65ers interested in seeing how the class works 
are invited to come down on the 16th. . 


Registration for the Ballroom Dance Class will be accepted by mail if the 
full $4 fee is enclosed. 











bASSWENE 


Things to Sell, Buy, Swap 





FIREPLACE. Mahogany 48’. 
irons and log. Value $125, will sell for $25. 
Call PR 2-0930, after 7 p.m. 


Brass rail, and- 


Things for Sale 


PLAYPEN. eAlso carriage. Excellent condition. 
Reasonable. Call eves., ME 5-8234. 








1949 FORD. Radio and heater. New brake and 
clutch, and 2 new tires. Good condition. Call 
ES 3-8048. 





FIREPLACE. Mahogany brick with andirons. 
Like new. No reasgnable offer refused. Majonis 
UL 3-3025, after 7:30 p.m. 


TRICYCLE. Taylor, medium size. Heavy size 
tires. Used very little. In good condition. $11. 
J. Lenski, 207 Green 8t., Brooklyn. 





FLORENCE OFL HEATER. (Flue), baby tenda, 
light weight’ stroller, new playpen pad. All 
A-1 condition. After 6 p.m. OR 3-7136. 








HOCKEY ICE.SKATES. Almost like new, size 
8. Child’s tricycle and rocking chair; 2% gallon 
fish tank, reflector, gravel. Reasonable. Call 
TI 2-2680. 





OVERCOAT. Imported English, blue, full length, 
double breasted blue suit; tuxedo. Size 40. 
Slightly used, excellent buy. NE 8-4187 after 
5 p.m. 





STEAMER TRUNK. 36x22". Very good condl- 








MAPLE BEDROOM. Double bed, bureau and by Ag Louls Leibowitz, 3425 Gates Pl., Bronx 
Gresser. Excellent condition. Reasonable. AL °7 %. ¥- Apt. 1H. 
pa after 6:30 evenings, Saturday, Sunday WopERN BEDROOM SET. Good condition. 








a Men's McGregor, $17 brand new, 
vy, size 44. Lined with milium. High adven- 

ture Drissier style. Bargain. UL 4-2792. Services 

1947 OLDS. Hydramatic, R. & H. 4 door Sedan. yy -¢ REFRIGERATOR REPAIR. All makes. 


2 condition. Very cheap. Call gpecial rates to unien members. Bronx, Man- 


2 WINDOW GATES. Standard size. Brand new. 
$6.50 each. Call UN 65-2551 anytime. 


ICE SKATES. Figure, ladies’ size 8% and 8. 
Excellent condition. $3.50 pair. Call between 
7-9 p.m. DA 86-9199. 


FRIGIDAIRE. G.M. 6 cu. ft. Bix years old, $25. 
Also playpen and thick mat. $5. All items in 
good condition. ES 3-0772. 


CLOTHES. Charcoal boucle suit and topcoat. 
Brand new, never worn. Size 37, short. Very 
Feasonable. Call HY 8&-2925. 








hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
7835, 6-9 p.m. 


FURNITURE. All top name brands’ at big dis- 
counts. Manufacturers showrooms only. Every 
make nationally advertised. Bedroom sectionals, 
bedding, etc. Slavin, LE 2-2194. 


SPECIALIST. Washers. Bendix Automatic. 
Queens County Only. After 6:00 p.m. AS 8-8027. 


CUSTOM SLIP _COVERS. Save $15 to $30. 
Choose fabrics in your home. Pine workman- 
ship. Day AL 4-0336. Evening UL 4-2792. All 
boroughs. 


PAINT SPRAYING. Done in your home. 
Kitchen cabinets, refrigerators and washing 
machines. All colors. Clean neat work guaran- 
teed. Free estimates. HY 56-4609 or GL 5-5338. 





























BEDROOM SET. Three piece gray modern, bed, 
Gouble dresser and night table. Perfect con- 
dition. Bought one year ago. TA 17-8429. 


_ TUXEDO. Like new, black, only worn twice. 
Size 38, short. Call ES 17-1870. 


CHIFFEROBE. Child’s 5-drawer, maple, $10; 
Neverbreak wardrobe trunk $15; ladies’ new 





MAGAZINES. Personal and gift subscriptions 
taken for Readers Digest, Coronet, Esquire, 
all other popular magazines. Inquiries invited. 
EV 4-3796, 7:30-9:30 pm. weekdays. 








This was the first big test for the Cos- 
metic crew. Doubleday has always fielded 
a fast club, but the drive and terrific 
shooting of Ralph Graves and Mike 
Seguto of Revlon proved too much for the 
Doubleday squad. 


22-Point Lead 


Revlon cracked the game wide open in 
the second quarter with a 14 point tear 
to make a 22 point lead. While Double- 
day currently is resting in last place, it 
must be noted that they have taken on 
the best three teams in thé tournament 
in their opening games. 


Local 1199, still the odds-on favorite 
to repeat, is just one game behind the 
leaders. ‘1199’ will have to wait until 
after the holidays for a crack at Rev- 
lon. When this one is played it should 
be quite a game. 


If The Record Newshawks don’t win 
another game all year, their freshman 
season will be a success. A 50-49 overtime 
victory over Lerners has given the News- 
hawks a 1-1 record in the standings. 


‘65’ Basketball League 
Team Standings 


: Team Won Lost 
BN; 3 chilis 4 0:0:6 4 eas bone a 0 
ME. BROW oc ice se cscesceetn 2 0 
Se OM... ov cdeovaseeues 1 0 
Garment Area ............006. 1 1 
Record Newshawks ........... 1 1 
Zurich Insurance .......... oe 1 
Doubleday Book ..............- 0 3 
ere Ce 0 3 





65° Varsity Loses a Game; 
Wins Two, in 2nd Place 


Team Standings 

Team 
Equitable Life ................ 3 0 
District 65 . - a eee 1 
National Broadcasting. senkeeese 2 1 
N.¥. Mutual Casualty ......... 1 1 
A eee re | 2 
Shell Oil ....... er re 2 
American Arabian Oil . ‘Vemmndas 0 2 


The opening game of the season, Dec. 
2, proved to be a real shock for the ‘65’ 
Varsity basketball team. The 65ers faced 
one of the best industrial teams in the 
country, Equitable Life Insurance, and 
lost, 91-59. The big gun for Equitable 
Life was Dick Surhoff, former N.Y. Knick 
player. The best performances for the 
Big Green were turned in by Johnny 
Lougherty of Rialto Letter and Ai Good- 
man of Textile. Two victories for ‘65’ were 
scored over a comparatively weak Shell 








Record photo by Clarence Bowman 
BASKET IS SCORED in scrimmage 
session between Grace S.S. Line team 
and ‘65’ Varsity at Stuyvesant H.S. 
gym. Big Green is preparing for 
game with Time Magazine, sched- 

uled for Dec. 12. 





Oil team to the tune of 76-42, and over 
N.Y. Life. 

The Big Green is now resting in second 
place with an excellent chance of win- 
ning the next five games. Of course the 
squad will be gunning for their next game 
with Equitable, Feb. 1. 





Classes Coming for Golfers, 
Present and Would-Be 


District 65 golfers and would-be golfers have a golden oppor- 





ice "go $6; boy’s size 1, hockey skates 











traverse drapes, vacuum, baby tenda, crib, 
— 12. Reasonable, 


UPHOLSTERY. Rewebbing Sofa $8. Chairs $4. 
Reupholstering. Guaranteed workmanship. Pur- 
niture repaired and refinished. Reasonably 
priced. No obligation. Pree estimates. HY 8-0751. 


TRAVEL AGENT. Vacation now, pay later on 


easy monthly payments. Air, hotel cruises, car 
rentals, etc. Marty Ring. MU 32-7018. 


Wanted 


BOOKCASE. Freferably - with doors ‘and 
frultwood or walnut color. Call VI 6-7253. 




















. tunity in the forthcoming Golf Class scheduled to begin on Friday, 
Jan. 20 at 7 p.m. at the ‘65’ Center. The very popular teacher of past 
classes will be on tap to teach this session. P.G.A. John Rossi has had 
vast experience in straightening out the kinks of experienced golfers 
as well as sending beginners on their way with a good basic knowledge 
of the game. 

The class will be limited in sise. Registration for this class must be made 
in advance. 

The class will run every Friday evening for eight weeks. The complete fee 
will be $5. This fee includes the use of all equipment such as clubs, tees, mats 
and balls. 

Past sessions of the class have seen a large group of women taking up 
the game, so let’s see you gals keep it up. 

Registration will be accepted by mail or in person. You may register any 
sept ee tek Hem ee ee Oe on the 10th floor of the 
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By WILLARD SHELTON 


“It fell to us in our generation to meet desperate needs with 
answers; to be the vehicle for organizing Americans to meet these 
needs,” 

HESE WORDS, spoken from the stage of New York’s Manhattan 

Center by Melvyn Douglas, narrator, set the theme for “Image 

of Freedom,” a documentary tribute to 20 years of CIO achieve- 
ment, 


In the darkened hall, among the delegates to the 17th Constitu- 
tional Convention of CIO listening to the narration, tears were un- 
ashamed and many hearts were filled with pride. 


The singer was Joe Glazer, education director of the CIO Rubber 
Workers Union, supported by the chorus of the Workmen’s Circle under 
the direction of Lazar Weiner. 
Once again the great songs rolled out—“Joe Hill’ and “We Shall Not 
Be Moved” and “Solidarity Forever.” Once again the words were spoken 
7 which have survived through the years as the scriptures of CIO— 
the articles of faith, the declarations of belief in the dignity and rights 
of man. 
The theme was set as Douglas pronounced the sentence: 
“The story of CIO is the story of people—millions of them— work- 
ing and crying and struggling and rejoicing together; it is the story of 
* practical men who dared to dream and dreamers who dared to be 
practical.” 


| The words of Philip Murray were evoked from the past: “What is a 
union for? To feel the pulse beats of people, to promote the well-being 
of families and of nations.” 

: . There were the words of Frank Tuttle, first worker to retire on a 
CIO-negotiated pension, calculating that his union had got him “28 
for 1” for the dollars he had invested but adding: s 
j “What allowance for the fact that we have been building a better 
world as an inheritance to our children and grandchildren? Even Ein- 
; stein can’t give an equation that will measure these things.” 
« There was the coroner’s report on Otis Jones, shot in the back and 
; killed in the Memorial Day Massacre at Republic Steel in South Chicago. 


There were the words of the Fisher Body Plant workers, the sitdown 
strikers, who wired the Governor of Michigan; “We expect that if a 








C10 Relives Heroic Past 


YEARS OF mm As New AFL-C/0 Is Born 


. ¢ violent effort is made to oust us, many of us will be killed. We take this 
. means of making it known to our wives, our children, to the people... 
we have decided to stay in.” 

Sidney Hillman’s words rang out again: “We want a better Amer- 
ica.” And Allan Haywood’s words: “Keep this in mind, no government 
can hold our gains for us. It is only our unions, backed by the solid de- 
termination of cur members, which can insure our future.” 

* There was the story of the great unions of CIO, including the 160,- 





000-member Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, built by great sac- 
rifice and heroic effort. 
And Glazer sang: 


We're fighting for our children, 

We shall not be moved; 

Just like a tree that’s planted by the water, 
We shall not be moved. 


There was the story of Van Bittner, who avoided his bodyguards 
during a time of danger but told his friends, “I’m not walking alone. I’m” 
walking with my God.” And the song soared out: 


We will build a new world, we will build a new wort 
We will build a new world, some day. 
Oh, oh, down in my heart, I do believe 

ss We will build a new world some day. 


“The CIO was a labor organization during the period 1935 to 1955,” a 
_ Douglas intoned from the stage. “But in a real sense CIO was born, you 
might say, in dreams and hopes that date back to those eight Philadel- 
phia shoemakers who went on strike in 1806. 
“And is there an ending? There can be no end to the unions built, 
~ to the gains won, to the ideas instilled...” 

And from Pres. Walter P. Reuther, speaking of the historic merger 
agreement: “Let us join hands with the men and women of good will in 
the AFL and together face the future.” The audience sang the final 
words of strength and brotherhood: 


Solidarity forever, . 
Solidarity forever, 
wien ‘ Solidarity forever, . 
, For the Union makes us strong. 
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YEARS OF 
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A Few Photo Leaders of CIO in its hectic early days were Van A. CIO strikes were sibs masked by police hata, One of worst mas- 
Bittner, left, and Pres. John L. Lewis. They played sacres took place on Memorial Day, 1937 during strike at Republic 
Highlights key role in organizing steel, auto, other industries. Steel’s mill in Chicago. Cops killed ten pickets, injured many more. 


Organizing Ford during Thirties took blood, sweat and tears. Some of the RWDSU was involved in struggle against giants of American industry, 

blood was shed by Walter Reuther and Dick Frankensteen of UAW in famed _ chiefly in bitter Montgomery Ward campaign. U.S. had to take over firm 

1937 “Battle of the Overpass” when they were beaten by guards. But in °41 and soldiers removed company president Sewell Avery, above, when Ward 
Ford signed best contract in industry. defied government order to deal with union. 


Philip Murray, beloved leader of CIO and Steelworkers, wasn’t stopped Merger of three separate unions to form a great new RWDSU took place in 
vanes eee Thousands of workers May, 1954, presaged 1955 unity of AFL and CIO. L. to r., PJN Pres. Alex Bail, 
DPO Pres, Arthur Osman, CIO Exec. Vice-Pres. John Riffe and RWDSU Pres. 

Max Greenberg at historic convention. 














Why America Needs A 
Decent Immigration Law 


Give me your tired, your poor, ; 
Your huddled masses yearnigg to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


—Inscription on Statue of Liberty by Emma Lazarus 


By SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


The McCarran-Walter Act represents a pyramid of unfounded 
fears—fear of foreigners; fear of criminals; fear of Communists and 
anarchists; and fear even of naturalized American citizens. Waves 
of fear have passed over America—fear of depression in peace and 
of betrayal in war. Each wave has left its flotsam and jetsam im- 
bedded in our immigration and citizenship laws. 


Like the inhabitants of ancient China, we have built a Great 
Wall designed to keep out fancied hordes of invaders. And like 
China’s Great Wall, our modern-day Wall—The McCarran-Walter 
Act—has, in fact, served only to isolate us, and not to protect us. 
Those few resourceful Communists or criminals who are determined 
to enter our land can enter with a minimum of danger to themselves 
across the long, unguarded borders of Mexico and Canada. 


But our official gates of entry through which we could admit 
selected, qualified and useful immigrants—and visitors—are kept 
so heavily barred and guarded that application for lawful entry is 
discouraged; only those driven by the direct necessity persist in 
their efforts to gain legal admission into our country. This might 
be called admission by adverse selection. 


I know that some aliens do gain admission to the United States, 
but it is a fact that some of the most desirable, both would-be im- 
migrants and would-be visitors—scientists, teachers, writers, pro- 
fessionals, and businessmen—are either discouraged from applying 
or barred from entering. 


Under present law, citizenship acquired by naturalization may 
be stripped from the citizen or may be forfeited by the citizen—on 
any one of a half dozen or more grounds. And in many cases the 
citizen involved may not even know that he has forfeited his Amer- 
ican citizenship or has been stripped of it. Some of the grounds for 
denaturalization are acts which a native-born citizen may perfor 
without major penalty or without penalty at all. 


And even native-born citizens may lose their citizenship on re- 
latively minor, technical grounds, also without ever knowing about it. 


This whittling away, bit by bit, of the inviolability of American 
citizenship status, is, in my judgment, one of the most dangerous and 
reprehensible aspects of our present law. And the violent distinctions 
between naturalized and native-born citizens are, to my mind, un- 
American and intolerable. 

We can and should be careful about whom we admit into the 
United States. But we should be reasonable—not hysterical. We 
should have clear and enforceable standards of entry—not an im- 
possible maze of barriers. : 

In the year 1797, a Congressman looked at the population of the 
new American nation, and said that while a liberal immigration pol- 
icy had been a good thing up to then, the United States had already 
reached the peak of its absorbable population, and that immigration 
to the United States should be stopped altogether. That was in 1797. 

This Representative was the forerunner of many others down 
through the centuries who thought that they recognized the limits 
of the potentialities of the United States. It is unfortunate that some 
of this heritage of pessimism is still present in our land today. 

Our capacity for absorbing immigration is still great today. I do 
not know what it is. No one knows. But it is a fact of our history that 
our greatest periods of economic expansion took place immediately 
following great tides of immigration. Our nation continues to sup- 
port an ever-increasing population at. an even-higher standard of 
living. 


What is wrong with the McCar- 
ran Walter Act? It is wrong in prin- 
ciple and wrong in detail. Its prin- 
ciple is primarily restrictionist: it 
aims at keeping the inflow of im- 
migrants to our country, which was 
built on immigrants, to the barest 
minimal level and to base their ad- 
mission not on the needs of the 
United States but on a nationalistic 
or even racial test. It contains in- 
numerable harsh provisions that 
are entirely out of keeping with 
American constitutional traditions, 
and it has done our country prob- 
ably as much harm in our relations 
with the rest of the free world as 
any other single legislative act. 


—New York Times editorial, 
Nov. 22, 1955. 
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Adrienne Hertz of 
District 65, N. Y. 4, 
is a 21-year-old Pi 
brown-eyed bru- 
nette who works as 
a receptionist at a 
beauty supply shop. 
She’s 5’6”, weighs 
123, and measures 
35-2214-36. 


z 


More Beauties in Contest 








Beautiful contenders for the title 
of ‘Union Queen’ continue to flood 
The Record’s office with their en- 
tries. They’re competing for a batch 
of wonderful prizes, as well as for 
the title. There’s still time to send 
in your entry, and thus give your 
fellow members a chance to vote 
for you if you’re among the five 
finalists. Send in your best bathing- 
suit photos, together with name, 
home address, local number, where 
employed, age, color of hair and 
eyes and measurements of bust, 
waist and hips. Address your entry 
to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 
132 West 43 Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. Do it now! 





Matilda Dobay of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
is a member of Lo- 
cal 305, employed 
by American White 
Cross Labs, Ine, 
She’s a_ brunette, 
5’6” tall, weighs 125, 
and measures 34- 
25-36. 


Louise Thompson of 
Local 77, Philadel- 
phia, is 27, works 
for Weisbord Lamp- 
shade Co. Petite 
Louise is 5’2”, 
weighs 108, and re- 
gisters 32-22-32 on 
the tape. 





















GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE—x* 


Good Morning, Miss Dove is Gurrently being offered up 
by the Roxy Theatre as a holiday treat. Holiday treats are 
often too sweet and sticky for the average stomach, and this 
one is no different. Jennifer Jones stars in this movie version 
of the novel by Frances Gray Patton about a spinstér school 
teacher and her influence on her students over the years. 


“ 


There is for instance: the little boy =~ 
from the wrong side of the tracks who , 
grows up to be a fine policeman; the 
flighty adolescent who finds fulfillment in 
motherhood; the not-too-bright little girl 
who becomes a fine nurse; the foreign 
born boy who achieves success as a play- 
wright; to name just a few. All of them 
parade through the picture spreading sen- 
timental slush as they recall Miss Dove’s 
all-powerful role in shaping their lives. 
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Jennifer Jones portrays Miss Dove. Jennifer Semen 
stiffly and tediously, with barely a change 
in her facial expression. Robert Stack, Peggy Knudsen and 


the others in the cast perform in much the same uninspired . 


way. 


If this is Hollywood’s answer to the Blackboard Jungle, 
it is far from an adequate one. For while there are such de- 
dicated teachers, in real life they are not glorified and revered 
but victimized along with their pupils by low salaries, over- 
crowded schools, split sessions and other hardships. Hollywood 
would do better to deal with these problems realistically. I do 


~ not commend this picture except perhaps to those with a 


sweet tooth. 
—LOUISE REVERBY 


THREE BAD SISTERS—x 


The Three Bad Sisters are the unbalanced Craig girls. 
Valerie (Kathleen Hughes) is a sadistic fiend who isn’t con- 
tent with inheriting part of her father’s millions. No, she 
wants the whole fortune for herself and will stop at nothing, 
not even murder, to make sure she gets it. Vicki (Marla Eng- 
lish), the youngest, is an amoral flirt, interested only in men 
she steals from other women. It matters not to her that Jim 
Norton (John Bromfield) plans to marry sister Lorna (Sara 
Shane). That’s what makes him so desirable in her eyes. Mor- 
bid Lorna, the eldest, is executor of her father’s estate and the 
weakest of the three neurotic sisters. Valerie has almost con- 
vinced Lorna that she has inherited suicidal tendencies from 
father and grandfather. 


These warped sisters, endowed with average intelligence, 
an estimable social position, an abundance of good looks and a 
superabundance of money, are unbelievable characters. Their 
story is neither real nor meaningful, much less entertaining. 

Neither Vicki or Valerie bat a mascara-dripping eyelash 
when they hear of their father’s death in an airplane crash. 
Valerie jumps out of her lover’s arms and into action. To in- 
sure the whole Craig fortune for her very own, she drives Vicki 
to suicide and devises a very elaborate trap for Lorna to take 
her own life too. But Lorna is miraculously saved and thereby 
rid of her neurotic suicide fears, while Valerie meets sudden 
death in a car crash. Thus Jim and Lorna are left to live 
happily ever after with all the millions for their very own. 


In the close-ups of Valerie (and there are many) her lip- 
stick can be seen to be very sloppily applied. This sloppiness 
characterizes the whole film. Story, acting, direction—it’s all 
messy. Three Bad Sisters is one bad picture. Too bad! 


—MILLIE TILLER 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kkkk eat ne 
Good Morning, 
Umberto D The Big Knife Miss Dove 
I Am a Camera Man with 
The Desperate Hours . the Gun 
The Deep Blue Sea To Heil & Back Blood Alley 
Gentlemen Marry 
My Sister Eileen B dine 
= ee It's Always Fair Rebel Without a 
the Hunter vn Weather Cause 
The African Lion The Girl in the Rea Sincerely Yours 
Velvet Swing The View From 
Oklahoma Pompey’s Head 
The Tender Trap Quentin Durward 
Trial Diabolique Queen Bee 
Three Stripes in. * 
Guys ané Dolls the Sun Three Bad Sisters 
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'S ignine a good chance that hundreds of the unionists 
from all over the nation who are now in New York City for 
the historic Founding Convention of AFL-CIO have attended 
a performance or two at the New York City Center, known 
throughout the world as America’s greatest—and probably only 
—people’s theater. 


One of the best reasons for the delegates’ interest in this 
thriving community project is that a number of trade union 
leaders are on the board of directors, along with other promi- 
nent members.of the New York community. Still more reason 
for union members’ interest and support of the Center is its 
policy of. reducing its reasonable prices for groups of union 
members attending together on certain nights of the week. 


Founded 12 years ago by a group of community leaders, 
including several union men, the non-profit City Center in its 
short history has grown from presenting a modest repertoire 
of three operas, with borrowed costumes and scenery, to a 
showplace for the people of New York. Impressive dramatic 
programs and a world famous ballet company, in addition to 
a fine opera company, now bring more than half a million 
people to the Center each year. 


Top artists of ballet and opera, as well as the finest 
theatrical talent, perform on its stage. Such stars as Jose 
Ferrer, Maurice Evans, Judith Anderson, Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn, Helen Hayes, Franchot Tone and many others, 
give their talent at minimum union scale, enabling the City 
Center to bring to New Yorkers outstanding productions of 
modern and classic plays, as well as musicals, at prices so 
reasonable they put Broadway to shame. 


Right now the ballet company is appearing, after a tour 
of Europe and the United States which brought raves from 
critics and public. Beginning Jan..3 the drama season opens 
with the first American appearance in 10 years of Orson Welles, 
who is producing and directing revivals of two classics—Vol- 
pone, the comedy by Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare’s King 
Lear. To add to the unusual nature of the program, the famous 
TV comic, Jackie Gleason, is scheduled to appear with Welles 


in Volpone. 


Among other things that delegates to the AFL-CIO Con- ly limb. 
vention will take back to their home towns is this example P 
of the New York City Center as a model for community theaters 
in their own cities. And, perhaps they will help duplicate it, 
so that they and their families can also see the best our country 
has to offer in drama, dance and opera at prices they can 
afford to pay. 


Theater for the People 





pany, twirls a shape- 















Cinderella marries Prince Charm- 
ing in this scene from City Center 
production of Rossini’s opera. 
Since Center’s founding in 1943, 
more than 50 different operas 
have been produced. 
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Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn in scene from City 

Center ‘production of “The Fourposter,” long run 

B’way hit. The famous husband and wife team are 

among famous stars who perform at New York’s 
people’s theater. 
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Making Your Home 
A Happy Place 


By SIDONIE GRUENBERG 
Editor of The Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance 


It was crazy. Not one of them could sing. Yet every Thursday evening 
the whole family gathered in the living room—and sang. 


Sometimes they used the radio for accompaniment, sometimes the 
phonograph. Sometimes they sang without music. When you know that 
there were six children in this family, ranging in age from four to six- 
teen, can you understand why the neighbors complained? 4 


Did the family stop singing? Yes. For about six weeks. Then they 
moved from their large apartment to a house of their own, where they 
could sing to their hearts’ content without disturbing anyone. 


Why did this family “song-and-noise-fest” mean more to them than 
the convenience of their apartment? The answer is that in spite Of the 
fact that all they ever produced in the way of song was a kind of loud, 
happy noise, this family has discovered one way to make a happy home. 
They had found a family activity that all could share and enjoy. 


Lots of families take their pleasure together. Some just by reading 


aloud or going to movies, others by inspecting interesting factories, tak- 
ing in ball games, and picnicking frequently. 


Whatever It Is, Do It Together! 


As E.B. Clapp makes clear in “The Encyclopedia of Child Care and 
Guidance,” it doesn’t really matter what you do as a } ey What’s im- 
portant is that you do something—together! 


Encouraging hidden creative talents by making a time and place for 
them in the home is one way to make the family circle a joy for your chil- 
dren to stay in. 


In one family I know, a high-schooler made a ceramic bowl in crafts 
class one day. Listening to him talk about how much fun it had been, his 
father decided to make an investment in an inexpénsive kiln so they 
could make ceramics at home. Father and son didn’t know it then, but 









Neither will ever be a great artist, but both have profited greatly 
from sharing this interest. 


Families often overlook the great art treasures that are theirs to en- 
joy, in museums and art galleries. Often enough, admission to museums 
is free, and a family can devote an otherwise dull week-end afternoon 
to enjoying some of the most stunning art works ever created. 


The enjoyment of great art is not limited to city people either. More 
and more small town and county libraries are setting up picture depart- 
ments. Use them. Take the pictures into your home and hang them on 
the wall. Let the whole family see and enjoy great art in a natural setting, 


Stage Your Own Play At Home . 


If you’re looking for a way to delight the younger members of the 
family, why not try “family play activity?” Stage your own plays. It’s 
fairly simple once you try and the children love this kind of make believe. 


All yoyneed to-do is begin with a simple story you all know and love, 
Use a prince or princess as the main character, and let your imagination 
do the rest. If you can’t do it yourself, turn the job over to the kids. They’ll 
handle it. 


Once you’ve got your story—and you don’t even need to write it down 
—let the actors fill in their own words. Costumes are old scarfs, straw 
hats, junk jewelry, or anything else that serves the purpose. Try it once, 
and you’ll never again wonder how to spend a dull afternoon happily with 
the children. 


Family games are another good way to share happy times. Things 
like chess and checkers or word games are so obvious they are sometimes 
neglected. All ages enjoy them, and sets are cheap. 


Some games, like Monopoly, have caught the American imagination 
and have been favorites for twenty years. Others are educational as well 
as fun to play. Astron, a new game, makes geography a pleasure. Going 
To Jerusalem, a non-sectarian Bible game, teaches children Scripture. 


Thert are many other games available, most of them inexpensive, 
designed for three or more players of different ages. 













they had both found a lifelong hobby—one they could share. 


(This is the second in a sertes of four articles by the renowned 
Mrs, Gruenberg, expert on child care and guidance.) 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Christmas gifts cost a little more this year, es- 
pecially children’s playthings. Apparel and 
clothing accessories are still comparatively low- 
priced and will be valuable gifts this Christmas 
since many clothing prices will be higher in 1956. 
Some furniture pieces cost more than last year. 
But a number of household appliances are as 
low or even lower in price than last year, with 
the major exception of television sets. 


But even though manufacturers’ list prices are 
higher on many gift items, a smart sh8pper will find 
plenty of price-cutting at retail levels. It will pay to 
comparison-shop more widely for gifts this Christ- 
mas, as price-fixing on many items has cracked under 
competitive pressures. More stores this year are cut- 
ting prices on such goods as electric trains and the 
better-grade educational toys which have generally 
been firmly price-fixed by manufacturers. 


But don’t confuse genuine discounts or price cuts 
with exaggerated “discounts” on fictitiously-preticket- 
ed holiday merchandise. For Christmas especially, some 
manufacturers pre-ticket jewelry, watches, perfumes, 
. cutlery sets and other gift-type merchandise with ex- 
aggerated printed prices. This is done so retailers can 
offer what seems to be sensational discounts, but which 
are no bargain at all, because such merchandise often 
is low-grade and can be bought for less at any reput- 
able store. There is nothing to prevent a manufacturer 
or jobber from pre-ticketing his merchandise with any 
price he wants. But because this situation does exist, 
a ee er 
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chandise carrying a printed price tag on which the 
retailer claims to offer unusual reduction. As one 
merchandise expert points out, the packaging of fic- 
titiously preticketed goods is often handsome, but the 
goods themselves are shoddy. 


Here are tips on shopping for popular gift items: 


BIKES AND WAGONS are still generally as low in 
price as last year, and some reductions are being of- 
fered on lightweight bikes. These are popular with 
children because of their light weight, and with 
parents because of their comparatively reasonable pri- 
ces, but are not necessarily good choices for younger 
children. They are more delicate than the heavy bikes 
known as “trucks”, and more easily damaged if treat- 
ed roughly. Those with three-speed mechanisms must 
be used with care for they are costly to repair. 


DOLLS are 4a little costlier this year. Prices rise 
sharply as costumes become more elaborate, or if the 
manufacturer has a big advertising tieup with tele- 
vision. One doll widely promoted on TV costs $17 with 
a kit of clothes and accessories, while many lesser- 
known makgs of dolls are available for about $6 for 
the same size doll with only one costume. You your- 
self can add more clothing and other accessories such 
as the inexpensive mitten bootees, etc., included in the 
expensive combination package. 


ORLON SWEATERS are much in demand this year, 
especially for children, and can be found at reason- 


' gble prices in some stores at least. Big’asset of Orlon 


sweaters of course is their easy washability, with no 
blocking required, wear resistance and mothproof na- 
ture. But they are not as resilient as wool sweaters 
if you want a snug fit which is also warmer..Some 
stores get as much as $10 for a man’s Orlon pullover, 








while others offer them fof? as little as $4. Some- 
times the price differential results simply from the 
fact that some stores charge more than others, but 
there may be quality. variations too. The Orlon yarn 
is the same, but the construction, knit and finishing 
varies. In buying Orlon sweaters, look for reinforced 
seams for additional strength and shape retention, 
and closely-knit ribbed cuffs for warmth. 


NYLON STRETCH SOCKS have become one of the 
most widely-bought types for men and children, and 
now stretch nylons are becoming popular for women’s 
hosiery. Nylon stretch hose is made of a specially- 
processed and knitted nylon that stretches to the size 
of your foot or leg to give a snugger fit than conven- 
tional nylons and other yarns. The advantage of 
stretch socks and stockings for gift giving is that you 
don’t have to know the recipient’s size. Prices of 
stretch hose have come down sharply from the ori- 
ginal premium prices demanded by manufacturers. 
Men’s and boy’s nylon stretch socks are now available 
for as little as 59 cents a pair, compared to $1.50 a 
pair two years ago. Besides their snug fit, nylon stretch 
socks give good wear, but some people don’t like them 
because they don’t absord perspiration, thus tend to 
be warm in warm places and cold in cold weather. 
Now mén’s stretch nylon socks have come on the 
market with cotton interlining in the feet to alleviate 
the perspiration problem. 


Women’s stretch nylons also have come down in 
price from last year when they sold for as much as 
$3. This Christmas you can buy them for as little as 
$1 a pair. The early stretch nylon stocking Sometimes 
popped at the toe and heel, but now manufacturers 
say this defect has been corrected and stretch stock- 
ings wear about as well as conventional nylons. 
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| Cavil-Cade 


——By LES FINNEGAN 


@ IN HARRISBURG, Pa., a girl 
handed a disciplinary layoff by her 
boss because she rejected the ro- 
mantic attentions of the boss’ son 
cannot be denied unemployment 
compensation, the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board of 
Review ruled last week. The 
unique case arose when a girl 
employed for more than five years 
as a saleslady, was ordered by her 
boss to take two weeks off without 
pay because she refused to recip- 
rocate the amorous sentiments of 
the employer’s son. The State’s 
tly final decision was that the girl was 
entitled to jobless benefits because 
“she was justified in not returning 
























































































neal to work at the end of her suspen- 
ms sion under the conditions set forth 
on by the employer.” 
@ IN TOKYO, JAPAN, the en- 
re tire labor movement rose up in 4 
t= righteous wrath when restaurant : 





owners advertised for amateur 


































ve, for a minimum of two weeks and 
be subjected not only to exercise 
and mountain scenery but also to 
“skull = racking” philosophical 
reading and classical music. One 
Colorado labor leader, noting that 
the cost will be $300-a-week per 
— person, remarked, “This health 
resort should be ideal for executi- 
ves who tire themselves out oppos- 
ing health and welfare plans for 
their employees.” 


"4 geisha girls to break a five-day ig 
P strike. The professional geishas 3 
walked out when the employers * 
refused to hike their wages from { 
he 47 cents to 88 cents an hour. The 3 
t’s labor movement was outraged not i 
ve, only at the bosses advertising for ? 
strikebreakers but also at their 4 
ve, willingness to hire amateurs. 4 
on Point was that geishas go through 9 
rll at least five years of rigorous 4 
training and employment of ama- 
teurs would wreck professional 
wn standards, said labor leaders, life anted a room 
“ i 
AW © IN ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 50 How do you like my den? All my life I've . cai ag 
ce, full of money. It’s only stage money but oes g 4 
skilled diamond cutters, each of feeli f rity!” 
th whom chips and polishes literally eeling © security. 
millions of dollars worth of dia- 
gs monds each year, went on strike 
in protest against a basic weekly 
les wage of $24. 
@ IN ASPEN, COLO., plans were q 
on nearly completed for a luxury a 
ell health center for ‘tired business- . 
ng men” who need to relax from their a 
arduous executive jobs. The busi- “ 
nessmen would be required to stay 4 
































= BUT THERE'S UUST ONE A DREAMY, DARK= 
THANG, IT NEEDS TO IMPRESS WAIRED oftice Bow! ) 
ME! 
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EVERY TIME THE 
UNION GETS ME 
A RAISE IN DAY 











A RECIPROCAL 
ESCALATOR. 
CLAUSE 7 











GREEN-EYED BLONDE is 
in Warner Bros.’ starlet Vera 
as Miles. A beauty contest win- 
as ner from Oklahoma and Kan- 
nes sas, she was signed for the role 
of Laurie Jorgenson in The 
Searchers. 
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RWDSU DELEGATION at first convention 
of AFL-CIO was joined by many officers of 
New York locals. They, like thousands of 
others who packed 7lst Regiment Armony to 
capacity Dec. 5-10, were anxious to be in at 
birth of 15,000,000-member united labor move- 
ment. For additional news and photos of con- 
vention, see Pages 2, 3, 5, 9 and 10. 





AFL-ClO Welcom 
By N.Y. RWDSUers 


There was no doubt in the mind of any AFh-CIO delegate that 
New York is a union town—and that RWDSU is one of the 
city’s leading unions. In hundreds of. stores throughout the 
midtown area, Christmas displays in show windows were jug- 
gled to make room for bright signs that extended a welcome to 
the new labor federation from 70,000 organized retail, wholesale 
and department store employees in the city. On this page are 
photos of five typical windows. 
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LANES, biggest unit of Lerner apparel chain, welcomes AFL-CIO gates. 


in the windows. 





